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ARTICLES 


The Principle of Profitability and the Soviet Party Apparatus 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


One of the features of Marxist-Leninist ideology is its ability to adapt itself to 
circumstances and in this respect it may be termed nondogmatic. To persons 
influenced by the Communist myth that the Communists have at their disposal a 
ieaching which is omnipotent because it is correct and which is complete and 
harmonious, giving a whole We/tanschauung as Lenin once asserted, this may seem 
| Moot point, especially as this myth is supported by those who regard Communist 
theory as a pseudoreligion. However, the so-called dogmas of Marxism-Leninism 
can be amended, discarded, or completely altered at will. Hence they are not dog- 
mas at all, but ought rather to be called theses, directives, or slogans. Moreover, 
they frequently contradict one another, as is the case with such basic principles 
as the “theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” that is, of the dictatorship 
of the Soviet Communist Party, a theory which, on the one hand, empowers the 
Party organs to control the working of the state and economic organizations, but, 
on the other, forbids the former to take the place of the latter. It is also the case 
with the principle of so-called democratic centralism, which does not and indeed 
cannot determine where democracy ends and centralism takes over, and, more 
especially, with almost all the tenets of Marxism-Leninism in the economic field. 


This phenomenon becomes particularly clear on examining Stalin’s remarks on 
the law of value as given by him in his last work Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR, written in 1952. Stalin wrote: 


The question is sometimes posed: does the law of value exist and function in our 
socialist society too? Yes it does. ... The workings of the law of value are not restricted 
to the sphere of commodity circulation. They also apply to production. Of course, 


1 V. 1. Lenin, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Vol. I, Moscow, 1946, p. 43. 









the law of value is not of importance as a regulating factor in our socialist produc- 
tion, but it nevertheless affects production, a fact which cannot but be taken int« 
consideration in the management of production.? 


This statement becomes more intelligible if the term “law of value” is replaced 
by the expression “the principle of profitability,” which, although not exactly the 
same, is very close to the mark here. The interpretation then would be that the 
Soviet economy must strive for profitability, but this need not be the main criterion 
in all cases. Stalin was quick to reject the thesis advanced in 1947 by then Chairman 
of Gosplan N. A. Voznesensky to the effect that the law of value must regulate the 
distribution of manpower among the various branches of industry, that is, that the 
manpower available must be put to its most effective use. Almost as if he wanted 
deliberately to introduce a certain amount of confusion, Stalin wrote: 

Some comrades conclude from this that the law of regular economic development 
and the planning of the economy invalidate the principle of the profitability of pro 
duction. This is completely incorrect. The matter is quite the reverse.* 


The concessions which Stalin reluctantly made when he stated that the prin- 
ciple of profitability must still be taken into consideration would seem to result 
from the fact that even the Soviet planned economy cannot dispense with some 
sort of bookkeeping. Stalin, however, asserted that 

following in the steps of these comrades (who consider the principle of profitability 

the regulating factor in the distribution of manpower among the different branche: 

of production) we would be compelled to abandon the primacy of producer goods 
production in favor of consumer goods production.* 

This statement is open to attack. It is not at all clear why Stalin should consider 
that heavy industry enterprises must of necessity be nonprofit-making. Even 
assuming that in specific cases considerations of state necessitate the creation of 
nonprofit-making enterprises—the war industry, for example-it by no means 
follows that the principle of profitability for the economy as a whole must be 
abandoned. It would be enough to find the means of covering expenditure, a not 
very difficult task given strong political backing, if only in the form of taxes. 
Furthermore, whenever a state for any reason embarks upon an unprofitable 
venture in any particular field, it would only seem logical for it to be all the more 
interested in more rigid bookkeeping in other fields. 

A more likely explanation, closer to Stalin’s, but not identical to it, is that the 
recognition of the law of value and the introduction of the principle of profita 
bility with the ensuing precision of accounts evidently make capital investments 
on the same scale politically impossible, even when the only criterion for the 
running of the economy is the official political line. 

The idea that there is an internal link between the principle of profitability, the 
powers of the political authorities, and the opportunities for making greater or 
smaller capital investments is a hypothesis worthy of analysis. When Stalin 


2 Bolshevik, No. 18 (1952), p. 10. 
8 Ibid., p. 13. 
* Ibid. 
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criticized Voznesensky’s views, he did not actually mention him by name, but 
Voznesensky was dealt with by administrative action in 1950 and shot without 
trial. His book does not contain any principles which may be considered diametri- 
cally opposed to what was looked upon as correct at the moment of its publication, 
or indeed subsequently. 

In 1952, Stalin wrote that the law of value is not the regulating factor in the 
economy, but does have some influence on planning, which means that in the 
long run it is one of the decisive features. Other heretical statements made by 
Voznesensky include the view that the principle of material interest must be 
developed as widely as possible and that wages ought to correspond in some 
degree to the work performed. These remarks can be interpreted as attacking 
parasitical trends, but such an interpretation would be somewhat forced since 
the Soviet press has always talked about the principle of material interest. 

On the other hand, after the “rehabilitation” of the law of value at the Twen- 
ticth Party Congress in February 1956, brought about (1) by Mikoyan’s assertion 
that the principles governing economic problems necessitate that Soviet econ- 
omists reexamine them critically from a standpoint of Marxism-Leninism and (2) 
by Suslov’s, Kirichenko’s, and Belyaev’s demands at the congress that a serious 
study of the law of value be made, it became clear that the earlier speed of 
industrial development could not be maintained.* It was subsequently admitted at 
the December 1956 Central Committee plenary session that the plans for economic 
development approved at the Twentieth Party Congress had been too ambitious 
ind the targets would have to be reduced.*® 

True, our argument has so far been based on chronology, but it still carries 
considerable weight in our contention that the acceptance of the law of value and 


the principle of profitability lead to a limitation of political power and of the 
subsequent right to increase capital investments in heavy industry as the Party 
feels fit. 

Further confirmation of this hypothesis is a remark made by Khrushchev in 
his report to the Twentieth Party Congress. The Party boss drew up a list of the 
new criteria for assessing work done by Party workers: 


It is evidently necessary, comrades, to set about increasing the material interest 
of those in leading positions in the task given them, to make their earnings toa certain 
degree dependent on the results achieved. If a plan is fulfilled or overfulfilled, let 
them receive more, if it is not fulfilled, then earnings must be reduced. Some may 
say that it is impossible to establish such a principle in Party organizational and 
ideological work and that such work is not directly linked with the results of eco- 
nomic activity. But can Party organizational work be called successful if it does not 
have a positive effect on output? To carry out Party organizational and ideological 
work without linking it with an improvement in production means that it has no 
practical purpose.’ 


® XX sezd KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party: 
Stenographic Report), Vol. 1, Moscow, 1956, pp. 152 and 183—84; Vol. II, 1956, p. 91. 

® Partiinaya zhizn, No. 1 (1957), p. 4. 

? XX sezd KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 107. 
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Khrushchev was clearly unwilling to take such steps, for one of the funda- 
mentals of the Party’s dictatorship has always been to determine the functions o 
the Party and economic administrative organs in such a manner that the former 
direct the work of the Party, economic, or public organizations, but do not 
replace them. This means, on the one hand, that 

the fact that not one important political or organizational problem is solved among 

us by our government and other mass organizations without directives from the 

Party must be regarded as the highest expression of the leading role of the Party.* 

On the other hand, it is constantly being emphasized that 

the Party condemns the practice permitted at times by some Party organs of taking 

the place of state, economic, and other organs. Such replacement leads to the Part) 

organs losing their identity as political leaders: instead of carrying out the political 
leadership of the masses, they engage in the solution of a mass of petty economic 
administrative, and other problems.°® 

Again, there can be no talk of a clearly defined dogma, since it is by no means 
clear where the directives on political and organizational problems end and where 
the Party’s replacement of the various organs begins. However, the main thought 
is clear enough: the functions of the Party, or rather the Party apparatus, must be 
set off from those of the other offices to ensure that the Party organs do not lose 
their identity as political bodies and become confused with their state, economic, 
and other counterparts, since they would then be unable to exercise control over 
them. The idea of the independence of the Party organs is a form of justification 
of their right to exist. Hence, Soviet writers stress that 

local Party organs, free from any bureaucratic interests, can always look objective! 

into a state of affairs, quickly assess the importance of something new and progres 

sive, and take measures to clear the way for it. The only thing needed for this is that 

Party leaders, in whatever concrete matter they may be engaged, are able to see the 

connection between the matter in hand and general tasks.!° 


Pursuing this policy of preserving at all costs the Party’s independence from 
“bureaucratic interests,” the Party leaders have done their utmost to avoid linking 
the material interests of Party and administrative workers. This was clear|) 
brought out in an article in Partiinaya zhizn: 


Self-sufficiency and complete independence of government and administrative 
organs is the most important condition if the Party organizations are objectively to 
examine administrative problems and reveal shortcomings. . . . The Central Commit- 
tee strictly forbids administrative heads to remunerate or reward leading Part 
workers, or the latter to receive remunerations or gifts from the administrative 
organs,!! 

The recognition of the law of value at the Twentieth Party Congress meant the 
introduction of a definite criterion in the solution of economic problems, which 

8 J. V. Stalin, WVoprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 127. 

® G. Glezerman, Bazisy nadstroiki v sovetskom obshchestve (The Foundations of Superstructure 
Sovict Society), Moscow, 1954, p. 278. 

10 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 10 (1955), p. 4. 

1! Tbid., No. 3 (1954), p. 47. 
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in essence contradicted the interests of the Party apparatus and even made its 
members an unnecessary link in the Soviet economic apparatus. Prior to the 
acceptance of the law the Soviets had had a fixed scale of values and a definite 
system of pressure and subordination. It is well known that the Soviet economy is 
run on a planned basis; that is, economic decisions are taken at the center and the 
criterion of economic success is the degree to which the plan is fulfilled. The Party 
worker’s task in such an economic set-up is to mobilize the masses to fulfill and 
if possible overfulfill the plan. This is a necessity because under Soviet conditions 
the danger of a drop in output is ever present. Since the manager is interested 
nly in plan fulfillment, he would naturally like the planned figures to be low in 
der to make his job as easy as possible. The task of the Party apparatus, which in 
view of this has to be kept separate from the economic organs, is to discover 
‘hidden reserves” and in general to make the economic administrative leaders 
vork as efficiently as possible. Party workers work toa timetable and aim at being 
able to report the preschedule fulfillment of the plan. This is the basis on which 
their work is evaluated. Such a system has serious shortcomings. For one thing 
preschedule plan fulfillment is not always desirable from an economic standpoint, 
since cases arise when early deliveries or the preschedule completion of a task 
ead to losses and are thus clearly unfavorable. 


The moment the law of value was rehabilitated and the principle of profitabi- 
ity declared the guiding principle in the solution of economic problems, the 
position of the Party worker and the Party pogonyala (go-getter) was undermined. 
Che right of the Party officials to control the work of all other organs and to give 
orders, two of the main functions of the Party apparatus, was questioned. This 
process is well described in a tale published in 1956 by V. Ovechkin, a writer 
whose views are frequently in close harmony with those of the Party leaders.}* 
[he story describes the course of a meeting of a Party raion committee at which 
its secretary, acting in the old manner, “attacked” various economic heads on the 
committee for not carrying out his instructions, which in such cases are always 
considered as emanating from the Party itself. However, contrary to accepted 
practice (this was during the period of so-called inner-Party democracy) the 
persons under fire did not capitulate, but counterattacked, using the principle of 
profitability as their weapon. He was accused of regarding himself as the only one 

| the raion supporting state interests while looking upon the rest as enemies of the 
ate or idiots, and of being a slave driver rather than a leader. A further accusa- 
tion was that he did more to wreck the harvest than all the rest because of his 
igh-handed methods. His insistence on finishing the sowing earlier, regardless of 
the snow still on the fields, was also ridiculed, since the fields of those kolkhozes 
hose chairmen did not wait were barren. 


Finally, the action of one committee member who called a special Party 

eeting—without informing the authorities—at which the secretary was repri- 

manded for violation of Party discipline was also defended by reference to his 
economic successes. 


12 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), pp. 121—78. 





This example demonstrates the logical development of the matter: If the 
decisive factor is economic success, that is, in the long run the law of value, 
working by reports constitutes wrecking, the Party worker turns out to be a 
parasite, and the Party apparatus’ main function, the utilization of manpower as it 
sees fit, no longer has any value. The demand that the Party officials refrain from 
interfering in the affairs of those economic heads who are managing to step up 
production, as contained in Ovechkin’s tales, is tantamount to a demand that the 
primacy of politics over economics be abandoned and the Party’s right to the 
leading role in society withdrawn. 

Another result of the rehabilitation of the law of value has been a certain 
neglect of the aim of providing education “in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism.” 
Secretary of the Lithuanian Party Central Committee V. Niunka, for example, 
stated in a report at the Committee’s fourth plenary session in October 1958: 

Concentrating their main attention on the propagation of economic information, 
the Party organizations took little interest in the way Communists study the histor, 
of the Party. There are some regions. .. where during the last school year there was 
not a single group studying the history of the Party.'* 

A similar picture was painted by secretary of the Tambov Oblast Committee 
Zolotukhin, who stated that in one of the towns there “more than a third of the 
Communists were freed completely from Party studies. ... [Such] studies began 
late in the schools and attendance was only 50%—60%.”!* Parallel views were 
expressed at a conference of heads of departments of social sciences held in the 
summer of 1957. They complained of a complete absence of courses on ideo- 
logical subjects at the technical high and secondary schools.'* Difficulties en- 
countered in the dissemination of political literature have also been linked with 
the attempt to direct attention to economics. A recommendation put forward 
at the above conference stated: 

Some publishing house officials have an incorrect attitude towards material 
on the history of the Party. ... Some publishing houses approach this exclusively) 
from a commercial standpoint and do not print the results of research into the history 
of the Party, considering such publications “unprofitable literature.” !® 


This attempt by the publishing houses to earn as much money as possible, 
although in complete harmony with the principle of profitability, has evidently 
considerably reduced the effectiveness of propaganda. One example of the truth 
of the complaints frequently met in the Soviet press to the effect that the publishing 
houses have an eye for profit rather than political necessity was the publication 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR of 200,000 copies of Alexandre 
Dumas pére’s novel Twenty Years After,'” evidently in order to improve its 
financial position. 

13 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, October 7, 1958. 

14 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958), p. 21. 

19 Materialy V sesoyuznogo soveshchaniya zaveduyushchikh kafedrami obshchestvennykh nauk (Materials of the 
All-Union Conference of Heads of Social Science Faculties), Moscow, 1958, p. 505. 

16 Tbid., p. 495. 

17 Sovetskaya kultura, November 15, 1958. 





The publishing houses’ behavior is quite understandable. According to 
Komsomolskaya pravda, “reserves of literature in the trade network annually in- 
crease by 200,000,000—250,000,000 rubles.”!§ In the Ukrainian SSR, for example, 
“book stocks. . . towards the end of the second quarter [of 1958] exceeded the 
quota by more than 200,000,000 rubles, while in Belorussia the books left over 
as of July 1, 1958 were equal to 85,000,000 rubles, of which 45,000,000 comprised 
above-quota left-overs.”!* It is probable that at least in the first case primarily 
Party literature was meant. 

The negative effect of the law of value, or rather the application of the prin- 
ciple of profitability in economic life, means that not only is the position of each 
individual member of the Party apparatus shaken in comparison with the special- 
ist, but that the difficulties of conducting propaganda campaigns are increased. 
Moreover, the position of the Party apparatus as a whole is seriously undermined. 

As already mentioned, Stalin did not completely reject the principle of profit- 
ability. On the contrary. Although denying that the law of value was of decisive 
importance, he insisted that individual enterprises show a profit (although not 
giving any idea how this was to be done). After his death, there was a general 
tendency to introduce a system of allocating manpower among the various 
branches of production, a step which could be interpreted as a result of the practical 
application of the principle of profitability, but which certainly was not in line 
with the interests of the Party apparatus. Among the measures of this kind was a 
reduction in the size of the Party apparatus. Within a month of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, the Party Central Committee in March 1956 passed a decree reduc- 
ing the staffs of oblast and krai committees and union republic central committees 
by 20%—25%. At the end of 1957, this was extended to the krai committees, the 
biggest link in the Party chain. Furthermore, special decisions were taken to 
abolish the railroad transportation political organs (March 1956), the militia polit- 
ical organs (June 1956), the so-called Central Committee Party organizers, Party 
officials working in major enterprises—this step meant the abolition of a cumber- 
ome central machine—(August 1956), and political organs in the Navy (April 
1957). In addition, the position of secretaries of primary Party organizations, 
who had hitherto always been excused from production work, was “regularized,” 
which meant in fact a considerable reduction percentagewise in the number of 
secretarial posts.*° 

There is no doubt that these measures were designed primarily to reduce 
expenditure on the maintenance of the Party apparatus. This was made clear by 
the fact that the decrees recommended further economies, such as replacing where 
possible secretaries excused production work by others, who were to be paid for this 
extra work between a quarter and a half the rates a secretary received, providing 
t did not exceed 700 rubles per month.*! Clearly, this was stepping hard on the 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 24, 1958. 

19 Sovetskaya kultura, October 25, 1958; Komsomolskaya pravda, September 5, 1958. 

°0 Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika (The Party Worker’s Handbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 405—406, 

, 429, 436, and 440; Partiinaya zhizn, No. 23 (1957), p. 4. 

21 Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika, op. cit., p. 441. 





toes of the members of the Party apparatus. All these decrees, it should be pointed 
out, were ratified and as far as can be judged were implemented in full. 


A further point is that the stature of the present-day Party workers is being 
whittled down—quite the reverse of the situation at the end of the 1920’s and 
beginning of the 1930’s. The most active elements are now found not in Party, but 
in economic administrative work. A Partiinaya zhizn article stated outright that 


in a number of regions it has become an unwritten rule to recommend for work as 

secretaries of the Party organizations persons who have little connection with pro 

duction: personnel supervisors, storekeepers, pensioners. In Kaganovich Raion, 
for example, of the 203 secretaries of Party organizations, only 9 are workers and 

14 foremen.?? 

This is apparently the rule rather than the exception. 

There are also numerous examples of Party workers being bribed by the very 
persons they are supposed to be keeping a check on. Partiinaya zhizn asserted that 
former Minister of Construction N. A. Dygai created four posts for members 
of his ministry’s Party committee and completely blocked any attempt at 
supervision. *% 

It is facts of this kind that made Stalin reject what he termed “kowtowing to 
the law of value.” He was particularly against setting up this law as the regulating 
factor in manpower distribution. We have already seen that the recognition ot 
this law, even under the conditions of the “‘inner-Party democracy” of the mid 
1950’s, entails a considerable reduction in the rights of Party workers to contro! 
the work of all other organs, considerably weakens the position of the Party 
worker vis-a-vis the specialist, leads to considerable difficulties in the education 
of the masses “‘in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism,” and leads to a reduction in the 
quality and size of the Party apparatus. This is why the Party apparatus is making 
such whole-hearted attempts to restrict the application of the law of value. 


\ knowledge of what happens when the principle of profitability is employed 
also helps show why the Party leaders decided to embark on a policy detrimenta! 
to the interests of the Party apparatus. The inner-Party discussions held after th« 
death of Stalin inevitably lead to the conclusion that the apparatchiki werk 
compelled, very much against their will, to acknowledge the principle of profit 
ability. There is no answer to the fact that excessive administration was resulting 
in the freezing of 200,000,000 rubles in the book trade alone and that it was 
costing the state thousands of tons of grain. However, people could be forced to 
keep quiet. This is precisely what happened, and resulted in an end being put to 
whatever inner-Party democracy there was in 1956-57. 

The material available is not sufficient for us to determine to what extent, say, 


heads of primary organizations are still elected or freedom of speech is restricted 
at Party meetings. Although there were cases in 1958 when the Party worker: 


#2 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 10 (1955), p. 15. 
23 Ibid., No. 3 (1954), p. 49. 
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recommended from above were blackballed by the ordinary Party members, 
there is a clear tendency towards a restoration of the authority of the Party 
secretary and of the Party apparatus and its members in general.*# 

The campaign to restrict inner-Party democracy began in 1956 with a reduction 
in the number of candidates nominated at the secret elections to Party organs. 
The September 1956 issue of the magazine Novy mir described the free election 

f Party workers as “‘romantic nonsense,”*> while in March 1957 Partiinaya 

jizn published a tale by I. Stulnikov under the title ““A Ticklish Subject,” in 
which the author asserted that there should only be as many candidates as vacant 
positions, since otherwise “desirable” Party workers might not be elected.*® 
(he subject was brought up again in October 1957 and has figured frequently in 
he Soviet press since.?’ 

The conclusion is rather paradoxical. On the one hand, it is clear that there 
s no place for the principle of profitability under the Party’s dictatorship, which 

maintained by the members of the Party apparatus. On the other hand, it is 
mpossible to reject it completely, because it is the basis of a successful economy. 
Since there is no possibility of an ultimate solution to this dilemma, there must 
‘f necessity be zigzags in the Party line, which as often as not reflect the inner- 
Party struggle between the demand for a rational running of the economy and 
the desire of the Party apparatus to strengthen its position. 

This fact makes any real liberalization of the Communist dictatorship im- 
possible. Even were it possible within the framework of “inner-Party democracy” 
to put an end to any attempt at real freedom and to restrict discussion to purely 
economic problems—an impossibility in practice—there would still be the questions 

the powers of Party workers, their competency to “administrate,” the legal 


position of the specialist worker, expenditure on the Party apparatus and 
justification, the profitability of expenses on propaganda, and so on. The solution 
of such problems would shake the very foundation of the whole system, and there 
s hence little doubt that the Party apparatchiki, who still occupy the leading posi- 
tions, will not allow such a turn of events. In other words, the only possible con- 
lusion is that a dictatorship very akin to that of Stalin’s time is likely to be set 
) again sometime in the future. 


*4 Tbid., No. 20 (1958), p 

5 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 172. 

°6 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 5 (1957), p. 30. 
? Ibid., No. 19 (1957), p. 41. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Communist Labor Brigades 


Even to those well versed in the mechanics of the process by which the Soviet 
authorities bring into being quasisocial movements, the speed with which the 
creation of the so-called Communist labor brigades was embarked upon and this 
new form of “Communist competition” established on a broad basis came as 
quite a surprise. On November 16, 1958, Komsomolskaya pravda carried in place of 
a leading article a report on a Komsomol Central Committee meeting at which 
Komsomol participation in the nation-wide discussion of Khrushchev’s theses 
for the 1959-65 seven-year plan and the Party Central Committee’s theses on the 
reorganization of the eduzational system had been discussed. The report stressed 
that “to mark the Twenty-first Party Congress Komsomol organizations must 
ensure the further extension of socialist competition among youth for the ful- 
fillment and overfulfillment of production plans and quotas by each young worker 
and kolkhoznik, by each enterprise, kolkhoz, sovkhoz, and RTS (repair and 
tractor station), and play a more active part in the struggle for increased labor 
productivity.”” No mention was made here, or in any other newspaper published 
on that day, of the introduction of a new form of competition. 

The next issue of Komsomolskaya pravda, which appeared two days later, 
carried the long-winded heading “A new development of great initiative. The 
Leninist Komsomol is meeting the seven-year plan with Communist labor bri- 
gades. Behave like a Communist at work, at study, in daily life!” The “great ini- 
tiative” referred to was purported to have stemmed from a group of Komsomo! 
members and other young persons working in the roller-bearing shop of a 
Moscow factory, who were stated to have proclaimed the need for “Communist 
competition” a month before. The selection of this shop as the inaugurator ot 
the new movement was not accidental, but was designed to provide a concrete 
historical precedent. For many years before, the workers of this self-same factor) 
had been leading participants in the world’s “first Communist Saturday,” later 
described by Lenin as a “great display of initiative.” Indeed, some of the original 
participants in this Saturday still participated in the discussion of so-called Com- 
munist obligations. Their present task is to act as living mirrors of history and 
rouse enthusiasm for this new youth venture. 

Although nothing had been said before about these new labor brigades, not 
even about the possibility of their coming into being, Komsomolskaya pravda spoke 
of them as something well established: ““The Communist labor brigades were 
born in the very heart of the people, in factory shops, at the pit face, on kolkhoz 
fields and farms.” Detailed reports were carried on the youth collective of a 
blast furnace of the Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical Plant in Dnepropetrovsk, on the 
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workers at two pits of the Krasnoarmeiskugol Trust in the Donets Basin, and on 
the organization of labor brigades in other parts of the country. On the following 
day, the newspaper devoted more space to the brigades, noting in the leading 
article that “yesterday the country learned of the birth of the first Komsomol 
Communist labor brigades.”” On November 20, Pravda took up the theme that 
“the remarkable movement... is being joined by thousands and thousands of 
young patriots,” adding on the following day that “only a few days have passed 
‘ince the initiative of the leading youth brigades of Moscow, Leningrad, Baku, 
and other towns which have begun competition for the title of Communist labor 
brigades became known, but now this initiative has seized innumerable thou- 
sands...” From then on until the end of November Komsomolskaya pravda and 
other newspapers were replete with reports on the formation of brigades, and 
by the end of the month each of the union republics had dozens of them.? 


There is little doubt that Soviet youth, the mainspring of the movement, did 
not have to rely on newspapers to discover the importance the authorities had 
ittached to the creation of such groups. Both the speed with which the appeal spread 
ind the extremely close similarity of the obligations taken on in the various parts 
of the country indicate quite clearly that prior to the publication of the newspaper 
articles on Communist competition the local Komsomo!l organizations had received 
nstructions on the subject from their headquarters. The next logical step, the 
extension of the movement to all spheres of society, was not long delayed and 
it has been proposed that “Communist competition” be made generally compul- 
sory. The process has in fact already begun. The employees of the All-Union 
Railroad Transportation Research Institute have declared themselves a Commu- 
nist brigade and appealed to transportation researchers and Soviet scholars in 
general to take an active part in the nation-wide competition.? Students and 
teachers of some higher educational establishments have also joined the move- 
ment, and one group of teachers and students at the Leningrad Polytechnical 
Institute has announced its decision to work in “creative cooperation” with 
the labor brigades of the local Krasny Vyborzhets Plant,? by which is meant 
spending one day a week at the factory in the tube-rolling brigade, helping to 
build new rolling mills, and giving the workers assistance with their studies. 
The Leningrad Polytechnical Institute has also appealed to the students and 
teachers of the Leningrad Leninsovet Institute, the Ulyanov Electrical Institute, 
the Moscow Bauman Technological Institute, and the Urals Polytechnical Insti- 
tute to ensure that “each collective competing for the right to adopt the lofty 
title of Communist Labor Brigade at each enterprise, construction site, railroad 
depot, and pit will find new friends and comrades and true helpers in the stu- 
dents.””4 


1 See, for example, Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, November 22, 1958; Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, Novem- 
cr 21, 1958; Komsomolskaya pravda, November 26 and 30, 1958; Se/skoe khozyaistvo, November 20, 1958; 
‘\ovetskaya Latviya, Riga, November 23, 1958. 
2 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, November 28, 1958. 
3 Radio Moscow, December 8, 1958. 
4 Jbid. 
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The Army too was brought into the competition. Komsomol members of an 
antiaircraft unit in the Moscow area took upon themselves the obligation to be 
“a model in military affairs, in studies, and in way of life, and to serve the Mother- 
land in a Communist manner.”® Aide to the head of the Chief Political Adminis- 
tration of the Soviet Army and Navy V. Lysenko reported that “leading soldiers 
and sailors have taken up the initiative of the Komsomol and youth of the Mos 
cow ... depot in forming Communist Labor Brigades.”® 


The question of extending the Communist competition to older workers and 
employees is still open. To date they are merely aiding the youth with their 
knowledge or experience of the Communist Saturdays. However, it is to be ex 
pected that they too will soon be enrolled into the campaign. 


The rapid spread of the brigades was due in no small part to the speed with 
which organizational measures were taken. Meetings were held, conferences 
convened, and decrees and decisions by Party, government, and trade union 
organizations passed with the minimum of delay. Thus, although on November 
16, the Komsomol Party Central Committee appeared to be unaware of the Com 
munist competition movement due to replace socialist competition, which had 
become something of an anachronism, two days later it had passed a special 
decree on it, and a few days later a further meeting issued instructions that Kom 
somol committees must support and disseminate among the Komsomol and yout! 
to their utmost ability this valuable initiative.” Particular emphasis has been laid 
on the claim that this initiative has stemmed from the non-Party youth as well a: 
the Komsomol. This is serving an important propaganda purpose: to show that 
political convictions are not the sole reason for wanting to live and work in : 
Communist fashion. The youth as a whole, it is claimed, is attracted by Com 
munism itself. 

The Party’s propaganda apparatus is presently making every effort to ensurc 
that the new movement does not fizzle out prematurely as has happened so often 
in the past on the pretext that labor costs per unit of output must be reduced, an 
economy of raw materials be effected, or the like. The Soviet leaders are hoping 
that the new campaign will not have to be maintained artificially as, for example, 
the Mamai movement,*® which failed to become the hoped-for all-embracing and 
virtually automatic system of labor exploitation. However, the very speed at 
which the moment was organized will almost inevitably lead to bureaucratic 
extremes, the establishment of “prerequisites” and special conditions for thc 
formation of labor brigades, deliberate attempts at falsification, and deceit. 


Almost immediately after the first labor brigades had appeared, the wish wa 
expressed that they be formed into larger groups, as a result of which Communis' 
labor shops began to be set up.® There are also indications that even larger unit» 


5 Krasnaya zvezda, November 25, 1958. 

® Komsomolskaya pravda, November 25, 1958. 

7? Tbid., November 22, 1958. 

% Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1958), pp. 29—40. 

* Trud, November 23, 1958; Lesnaya promyshlennost, November 22, 1958. 
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are being envisaged. A letter published in an issue of Se/skoe khozyaistve on De- 
cember 5, 1958, under the heading “From the Brigade to the Enterprise of Com- 
nunist Labor,” reporting that Communist competition was being developed 
in the brigades and shops of the Krasnodar Oktyabr Works, quoted workers as 
saying, “Our aim is to convert the factory into an enterprise of Communist la- 
bor.” !° Textile workers in Kupava, Moscow Oblast, have set themselves a similar 
target.1! However, a few voices have already been raised in warning against the 
overly rapid naming of enterprises and shops Communist and against the mechan- 
ical extension of the movement just for the sake of giving it the maximum degree 
of application.!? But these voices are being drowned by the chorus of propaganda 
ind the organizational bustle. 


What are the chances of creating something really new in the Soviet Union, 
something able to become a definite part of daily life? What grounds are there for 
velieving that the new “Communist competition” is not limited to the question of 
increasing labor productivity and stepping up the exploitation of the workers in 
the name of a Communist ideal, but is altogether something broader, with long- 
term goals in mind? To answer the second question first, an examination of the 
conditions governing the brigades’ activities and the new Communist competition 
as a whole shows that the life of Soviet youth in all its aspects—work, study, and 
personal affairs—is to be covered. It is also significant that the basic obligations 
assumed by the Communist labor brigades have been called “commandments,” 
. name deliberately chosen to stress that this new social and ethical phenomenon 
is of a lofty nature. The implication is that these obligations will change from 
contractual items to become an ethical law. The three commandments are: 


1. Work on a high productional, organizational, and economic level, intro- 
duce new technological processes at every opportunity, and make use of every- 
thing available of an advanced, progressive nature.'* 

2. Study, master modern ways of thinking, attain the heights of socialist 
culture, improve work qualifications constantly, master Marxist-Leninist theory, 

nd raise your general educational and cultural level.!® 

3. Develop the best qualities of the man of the new society, develop all-round, 
nentally and physically, and be a model worthy of emulation in your way of 
ite, general conduct, and attitude to public duty.*® 


The labor brigades were originally conceived as a youth undertaking under 
the aegis of the Komsomol Central Committee. The new movement was to be 
distinguished qualitatively from the old socialist competition, which it was to 
eplace as a higher form of competition, inasmuch as it was to be the initial stage 


10 Selskoe khozyaistve, December 5, 1958. 

1! Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 29, 1958. 

2 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 5, 1958. 
13 Tbid., November 23, 1958. 

' Pravda, November 25, 1958. 

19 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 25, 1958. 
16 Jbid., November 26, 1958; Pravda, op. cit. 





in the fostering of a genuine Communist ethical code, covering work, study, and 
way of life. On the immediate practical plane it was to help the fulfillment of the 
present seven-year plan and the fifteen-year long-range plan for the development 
of industry and agriculture. 

But since the Party is always described as the force behind any progressive 
step, it also had to play the leading role in the foundation of the new movement. 
Thus, for example, it turned out that the Komsomol members who decided to 
form the first Communist labor brigade at the Moscow roller-bearing shop had 
been inspired and indeed prompted by the Party to take such a step. This is 7: 
Young Guard case all over again. In the first version of this novel Fadeev did with- 
out Party members; but for the motion picture script based on the novel the 
author was obliged to introduce Party members as the inspirers and directors ot 
the youth movement. 

The close link between this new form of Communist competition and the 
tasks set for the seven-year plan is clear from the fact that when the brigades had 
been in existence for less than two weeks they were already assuming obligations 
for the next five years. Thus, one collective “joined in the competition for the 
right to assume the title of Communist labor brigade and to fulfill the seven-year 
plan in five years.”*? Moreover, the press is already full of reports of the successes 
of the brigades, if only in the practical sphere of increasing output. One brigade, 
after only two days of working “in a Communist fashion,” produced 70 tons ot 
pig iron above plan, another has already fulfilled its output quotas three time: 
over,!§ while a third has stepped up production “considerably.”!® Many brigades 
are reported as having promised to fulfill their share of the seven-year plan in 
five years.*° 

As for the first question, the chances of creating something permanent, the 
authorities would seem to be faced with a well-nigh impossible task. To begin 
with, the very concept “competition” has lost any allure it may have had. This 
cannot but breed a high degree of apathy. A new movement is usually popularized 
by pushing it with all haste, hence the wholesale creation of Communist labor 
brigades. This in turn lowers the value of the title, which becomes degraded. The 
passive acceptance of the movement thereupon turns into passive resistance and 
a new movement or campaign has to be thought up to improve the situation 
once again. This is an inevitable process in any movement based essentially on 
exploitation. If only for this reason the future of the Communist labor brigades 
does not appear assured. 

One additional and extremely weighty factor behind the obvious haste with 
which the Kremlin is trying to spread Communist competition is the rivalry on 
both the theoretical and practical planes between the Soviet Union and Red 
China. China, struggling for the position of leader of the Communist world, is 


17 Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 28, 1958. 

18 Jzvestia, November 27, 1958. 

19 Zarya Vostoka, Tbilisi, November 27, 1958. 
20 Radio Moscow, December 2, 1958. 
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rapidly setting up in rural regions the so-called people’s communes, organized 
on Communist principles. True, massive resistance to this antlike existence is 
being put up, but that is of secondary importance in this struggle. Unless the So- 
viets act quickly, the Chinese will be able to argue with some justification that 
they were the first to introduce Communism in place of socialism. For that reason 
a hasty reorganization of Soviet society had to be undertaken. It is significant 
that the Soviet press has had very little to say about either the theoretical or the 
practical significance of the Chinese people’s communes. Perhaps the most im- 
portant remark of the few printed was the editorial reply of the newspaper 
Sovetskaya Latviya to readers’ queries on the subject, which gave the following 
definition of the social importance of the people’s communes: 


Collective ownership in the people’s communes already possesses some elements 
of popular ownership. These elements will grow constantly with the development 
of the people’s communes and gradually collective ownership will be replaced by 
ownership by the people. This process will take 5—6 years, but even after its com- 
pletion the people’s communes will be of a socialist nature, where the principle 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to his labor” will be observed. 
A further rather considerable period will still be needed for the transition from 
socialism to Communism.?! 

It is the last sentence which is important, for it shows that the Soviets still 
consider that the Chinese have still a long way to go before attaining Communism 
and the implication is that they may be overtaken in this period. For that reason, 
it is reasonable to suppose that a theoretical argument will be put forward for 
considering the new labor brigades the first truly Communist structure in modern 
times. A. Poplujko 


Some Aspects of the New Law on State Crimes 


The second session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, fifth convocation, 
held in Moscow on December 22 through 25, 1958, examined and ratified a 
number of draft laws submitted by legislative commissions of the Council of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities which considerably altered the character of 
Soviet jurisprudence and legislative procedure. The general tendency of these 
laws has been to liberalize to some extent the general procedure in cases of so- 
called minor offenses on the one hand, but to make punishment for state and 
military offenses harsher and to clamp down severely on persons convicted of 
hooliganism and crimes committed under the influence of alcohol and on second 
offenders on the other. 

Of particular interest among the newly ratified laws was the one dealing with 
legal responsibility for state crimes, which replaced the “Decree on State Crimes” 
ratified in 1927. The new law comprises 26 articles, of which the first ten are 
formed into a special section, headed “Particularly Dangerous State Crimes.” 


21 Sovetskaya Latviya, November 27, 1958. 





These articles are: (1) Treason, (2) espionage, (3) acts of terrorism, (4) acts of 
terrorism against representativ es of a foreign power, (5) diversionary activity, 
(6) wrecking, (7) anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation, (8) warmongering, (9) 
organizational activities aimed at committing particularly dangerous state crimes 
and participation in an anti-Soviet organization, and (10) particularly dangerous 
state crimes carried out against the workers of another state. 


Article 1, covering treason, is now extremely broad: 


Treason, that is, an act deliberately committed by a citizen of the USSR to the 
detriment of the state independence, territorial integrity, and military power of the 
USSR, desertion to the enemy, espionage, the passing of a state or military secrets 
to a foreign power, flight abroad or refusal to return to the USSR from abroad, the 
rendering of aid to a foreign power engaged in activities hostile to the USSR, and 
likewise plotting with the aim of seizing power are punishable by imprisonment for 
a period of ten to fifteen years with confiscation of property or by the death penalty 
with confiscation of property. 


It is significant that now not only flight abroad and the rendering of assistance 
to a foreign state are classified as particularly serious crimes, but also refusal to 
return to the Soviet Union. Chairman of the Legislative Commission of the 
Council of the Union D. S. Polyansky also stressed the importance of this 
principle in his report during the session.! 


Another article covering a very broad field is Article 8, which deals with 
warmongering. Indeed, it is so vaguely formulated as to be capable of almost any 
interpretation: ““Warmongering, in whatever form it is carried out, is punishable 
by imprisonment for a period of from three to eight years.” The wording ot 
Article 7, which covers anti-Soviet propaganda, is also very loose, including 
the dissemination of “slanderous fabrications derogatory to the Soviet state and 
social structure, and likewise the dissemination, manufacture, or storage of such 
literature with the same aims.” Taken together with Article 9, which covers 
participation in anti-Soviet organizations, a term which is particularly elastic, 
it shows that there certainly can be no talk of extending the presently niggardly 
freedoms of the average Soviet citizen. 

The ratification of the law on legal responsibility for state crimes is of interest 
primarily because its formulation helps to give some idea of the reasons which led 
to its introduction and the possible way it will be employed. For there is little 
doubt that it does seem somewhat inconsistent for the Soviet Union, now allegedly 
in the transitional stage to the building of a Communist society after successfully 
achieving socialism, to have recourse suddenly to an increase in punishment for 
state and military crimes. According to leading Soviet lawyers, however, there is 
great need of the new law to protect the Soviet system from encroachment both 
from without and within. 

The draft laws are based on the need for the greatest possible defense of our 
state and the law and order established in it from criminal encroachment.* 


! Pravda, December 26, 1958. 
2 Ibid. 
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The law on criminal responsibility for state crimes. .. was passed to protect our 
great Fatherland from infiltration by. . . the capitalist countries, to punish with the 
full severity of the law spies, saboteurs, traitors to the Fatherland, anti-Soviets, and 
all who encroach criminally on the Soviet state. 

The need is increasing for decisive measures in the struggle against all antisocial 
elements, against all who do not wish to take into consideration the high demands of 
our socialist law and order. 

A certain section of the population still has “birthmarks” inherited from cap- 
italism, relics in the consciousness of individuals. They infringe on state and social 
property, the life and peace of honest workers, and the established Soviet law and 
order.* 


As for the law on criminal responsibility for military crimes, great emphasis 
vas laid on the claim that it would effect a considerable improvement in the 
liscipline of the Soviet armed forces, thereby making them a better fighting 
nachine. A. F. Gorkin, for example, stated: 


The ratification of the law on military crimes and the decree on military tribunals 
will be of great significance in the struggle against infringement of the security of the 
USSR and the combat efficiency of its armed forces, and in the tightening of dis- 
cipline and the maintenance of the established order for the performance of military 
duties. 


Head of the Propaganda and Agitation Department of the Central Committee 
tor the RSFSR V. Moskovsky writing on the subject of state crimes in a Par- 
‘iinaya zhizn article entitled “On Political Watchfulness and Vigilance” stated that 
happy-go-lucky individuals in the Soviet Union blabber out state secrets, that 
enemies of Soviet society are to be found even among persons considering 


hemselves patriots and activists, and that Soviet citizens are still being recruited 
is agents. Statements made by Moskovsky include the following: 


Increased vigilance and the rooting out of carelessness and complacency are of 
particular importance. 

All the loopholes which may be used by imperialist intelligence for the realization 
of its criminal plans must be stopped. 

We must take into consideration that the possibility of enlisting agents inside our 
country has not been completely done away with. 

When carrying out a policy of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist states we 
must remember that the laws of the class struggle remain in force and be on our 
guard. 

Such facts [the blabbing of state secrets] are also met with at meetings and 
conferences, in reports and speeches. Such information is presently being given away 
by telephone, in newspapers and magazines. Journalists, who should be extremely 
vigilant persons politically, frequently do not think about what can and cannot be 
written.® 


% Tbid., December 27, 1958. 
* Jbid. 
® Partiinaya zhizn, No. 21 (1958). 





The last remark would seem to refer to Western newspapers’ commentaries on 
events in the Soviet Union, based on an objective’ analysis of the Soviet press 
itself. The article quoted as an example the case of one traitor, subsequently 
condemned to death, who was in charge of the educational section of a large club. 
According to Moskovsky, even Party circles, including heads of oblast com- 
mittees, are not too reliable. 


The necessary vigilance even in keeping Party secrets is lacking. It is amazing with 
what remarkable speed decisions of a Party organization, of a raion or oblast com- 
mittee which has discussed problems not for public attention become known. Even 
Party members blabber them out. 


The publication of the law on state crimes is clearly bound up with the 
struggle for power still going on in the Kremlin. For although Khrushchev 
appears to be firmly in the saddle, the constant reference to the hostile acts of the 
Molotoy-Kaganovich-Malenkov-Shepilov group, the degradation of Bulganin, 
and the removal of Serov from his post as head of the Committee for State 
Security and his replacement by A. N. Shelepin, a former first secretary of the 
Komsomol Central Committee and a tried and trusted Khrushchev follower, 
show that the present Party boss’ grip may not be as firm as it seems. This law 
is one of the steps he is taking to rectify the situation. At the same time, as far as 
the general population is concerned, the law opens the way legally to whatever 
methods may be considered necessary to stamp out the anti-Soviet moods which 
appear to be gaining ground and the general trend towards a desire for greater 
spiritual freedom and a democratization of Soviet society. Additionally, the Soviet 
Union is about to embark on a new seven-year period of industrialization. In 
keeping with the way Stalin used to work, the present Soviet leaders are aiming at 
backing the demands they have made on the population with threats and the 
legalization of broad punitive measures. It is intended that this will prevent any 
decline in labor productivity in industry, agriculture, and building. 

The mention of punishment for refusal to return from abroad, for alleged 
slandering of Soviet society, and so on are patently directed against the Soviet 
emigration. By the introduction of these sections into the law the Kremlin has 
shown its long-suspected concern at the analysis of the situation within the USSR 
which West European radio stations transmit back to the Soviet Union, the 
materials published for the benefit of Soviet citizens, and finally the very existence 
of anti-Bolshevik organizations. Steps have already been taken to lure the émigrés 
back to the Soviet Union by promises and cajolery. Ever since 1955 the so-called 
Committee for the Return to the Motherland, based in East Berlin, has been 
sending literature and letters to former Soviet citizens living abroad. The Kremlin 
even went so far as to issue an amnesty covering those who cooperated with the 
Germans during World War II and for former Soviet citizens in anti-Bolshevik 
organizations, providing they met certain requirements (which in practice were 
quite unattainable). Chief of these was “pureness of conscience,” by which was 
meant unfailing devotion to the Communist cause (something in itself hard to 
reconcile with membership of an anti-Communist organization). The way the 





Soviets themselves depicted such a returnee can be seen from the play After the 
Separation by the Tur brothers. Written by special decree in 1956 and later per- 
formed in the Moscow Vakhtangov Theater, it describes the type of “positive 
hero” from the emigration who has the right to return home without fear and who 
will be forgiven. But so unrealistic is the behavior of this hero, a former Soviet 
officer, who is constantly making attempts to escape back home, but is met with 
nothing but cynicism and brutality, that the play in effect merely dispels the myth 
that a Soviet citizen may return home without fear of retribution. 


In sum, it may be stated that the introduction of the law of criminal respon- 
sibility for state crimes was called forth (1) by the situation inside the Soviet 
Union, where increased free-thinking and a desire for spiritual emancipation and 
elementary freedoms are worrying the Soviet leaders, themselves torn by internal 
conflicts, (2) by the success the political emigration is having among the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, (3) by the possibility of a future clash of arms with the West 
nd the subsequent desire to obtain absolute control of all levels of the Soviet 
\rmy, and (4) by the need to have the necessary legal means at hand should a 
campaign of force become inevitable in the attempt to meet planned goals. 

Y. Marin 


The Economy 


The Technical Level of Soviet Civil Industrial Enterprises 


It is a well-known fact that in the Soviet Union heavy industry, that is, those 
branches of industry manufacturing machinery and goods primarily for military 
purposes, is given priority over the nonmilitary branches. Its enterprises receive 
preferential treatment as far as the delivery of raw material and power is concerned, 
and indeed the whole country’s supplies of such essentials are geared to meet 
its requirements. The same is the case with deliveries of machinery and parts, 
while the high rates of pay laid down for the workers engaged in heavy industry 

mean that it has the pick of the available manpower and that labor turnover is 
reduced to a minimum. True, there is considerable differentiation in heavy 
ndustry itself, the workers engaged in the production of conventional arms 
such as rifles, machine-guns, cartridges, and so on, receiving 50% above their 
counterparts in domestic machine-building, those working at artillery, tank, and 
aviation factories receiving an additional 40% to 50% above this, and those 
employed in the manufacture of missilery and nuclear weapons in general 
turther 80% to 150%, but even so the lowest paid are better off than men at a 
comparable nonmilitary job. There is also considerable differentiation between 
ithe leading workers of the military and nonmilitary branches of industry as far 
is both working conditions and rights and privileges are concerned. 


Naturally, the Soviet leaders strive to gloss over this situation, and this has 
often led foreign observers into erroneous deductions. For instance, failure to 
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appreciate the vast difference between the two types of production has led to 
gross overestimation of the capabilities of Soviet industry, on the basis of the 
successful launching of the artificial satellites, or to an equally unfounded under 
estimation, on the basis of the poor-quality footwear and clothing worn by the man 
in the street. Furthermore, Soviet industry, as the exclusive property of the state, 
is run by a cumbersome bureaucratic apparatus on the basis of general directives 
from above, issued usually by men who are politicians rather than economic 
experts. The nonexistence of any real individual or group heads of particula: 
branches of industry or individual projects frequently results in poor manage 
ment, the outcome of which is invariably detrimental to technological progress. 
Finally, Soviet industry is part of a totalitarian society, a fact which in turn ha: 


a marked influence on the technical level achieved in the country. The chiet 


sufferers are those branches of industry working for nonmilitary purposes; the) 
are technically often as much as twenty to forty years behind their Western 
counterparts. The following is a short outline of the effect all this has had on 
some of the major civil branches of industry. 


Paper-making. About 70% of all paper-making machinery in the Soviet Union 
is between 25 and 55 years old. Only 4% is 10 years old or less, and this is inferior 
to foreign equivalents. Thus, whereas, for example, Western firms are producing 
paper-making machines with screens up to 8 meters wide and capable of produ- 
cing 750-900 meters of paper per minute, the best Soviet models have a 4.2 
meter screen and few are capable of a speed of more than 110 meters a minute. 
Some standard items of equipment in the West, such as pasteboard-manufacturing 
machines, are not even produced. Furthermore, the poor organization and con- 
stant delays mean that new machinery becomes obsolescent while still in the 
designing or manufacturing stage. During the whole of the postwar period onl\ 
two new types of paper-making machines, both far inferior to foreign counter 
parts, have been produced. 

One of the biggest drawbacks in the manufacture of the paper itself is the 
slowness with which new technological processes are introduced. The sulfite 
pulping process As still in use although in most Western countries it has long 
been discarded/in favor of the far superior sulfate process, used by only about 
25% of the Soviet paper industry. Furthermore, the single-stage system, worked 
out more than 20 years ago, has hardly made itself felt in the Soviet Union, 
where paper is still being made a stage at a time. Finally, cellulose bleaching is 
done with out-of-date methods, while many types of paper, such as four-ply, arc 
not being manufactured, although the necessary equipment is available. As fo: 
labor productivity, in the 43 years 1913—56 it rose by only 30%.! 


The Cement Industry. As is known, the dry process of cement manufacture i: 
2.5 to 3 times more economical than the wet. About 130 kilograms of standard 
fuel,* for example, are used in making one ton of clinker by the dry method, as 


1 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, Jane 5 and August 23, 1957. 
* Standard fuel is a statistical convention representing a heating capacity equivalent to 7,000 ca 
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opposed to 290 by the wet. However, although in most West European countries 
ind the United States about 70% of total cement output is obtained by the dry 
process, even the new factories being built in the Soviet Union are employing 
the less economical wet method. In fact, only 7% of Soviet cement output is 
produced by the dry process. Output is being hampered considerably by the 
shortage of machinery, and the Soviet specialist press has on several occasions 
expressed itself rather forcibly on this subject. Thus, at the beginning of 1958 the 
newspaper Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta stated outright that “in the postwar 
period the Soviet machine-building industry has produced hardly any equip- 
ment for the manufacture of cement.” It added that what little was being manu- 
tactured was not up to the technical demands made on it.? 


Numerous examples could be given of faulty operating and planning. Ma- 
chinery is installed but never used; little attention is given the dust problem, so 
that more than five million tons of cement dust are lost at plants a year, while a 
turther eight or nine million tons are lost by transporting the cement unbagged in 
open cars, giving a total dust loss of more than 14 million tons, or over half the 
innual output; and plants are built near raw material deposits which have been 
worked to such an extent as to make the choice of site extremely dubious.* 


Founding. Manual labor accounts for as much as 95%, of all casting done in the 
USSR, while about 30% of the 20,000 molding machines are primitive, hand- 
yperated devices. In fact, only about 5% of the work involved in the manufacture 
of molds is mechanized, while the finishing is judged visually, without the aid 
of instruments. The situation is not much better in Soviet automobile plants, 
where the level of mechanization is known to be higher than in other branches of 
industry. New foundries have been under construction for ten years in the Yaro- 
slavl, Moscow, Gorky, and Urals automobile plants, but to date they are not ready. 
rhe equipment presently in use has a low level of productivity and 78%, of it 
dates back to before the war. (Only 4% is of post-1950 vintage.) The new casting 
machinery presently being manufactured comprises mainly modernized versions 
of out-of-date equipment, hardly suitable for large-scale production. For the 
sake of comparison, the best semiautomatic molding machine manufactured in 
1957, at the Gorky Automobile Works, can produce 80 molds per hour; a similar 
British machine can produce 240. 


During the period 1920—40, many countries took up the system of large-scale 
water-pipe casting by the centrifugal method, but to date this process has not 
been adopted in the Soviet Union. Millions of tons of pipes are still being made 
in earthen molds, much in the fashion of the eighteenth century. The modern 
methods are still virtually in the experimental stage. Typical of the overall situ- 
ation is the Shcherbakov Pobeda rabochikh Works, where the difficult task of stam- 
ping cast molds is done by hand, by the use of hammers. Numerous examples of 


2 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 7, 1958. 
% Tbid., Jane 9 and November 15, 1957; February 7 and April 6, 1958. 
' Liteinoe proizvodsivo, No. 5 (1958), p. 1. 
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low productivity, primitive methods, failure to use available machinery, and metal 
wastage could be quoted.® The trade magazine Liteinoe proizvodstvo has described 
the situation as critical.® 

The Electrode Industry. Electrode production is split up among a large number 
of small and poorly-equipped shops, each with an average output of 300—600 
tons. This is an extremely wasteful method and the failure to centralize output 
has caused many enterprises to manufacture their own electrodes by improvized 
means, the results being high costs and low quality.’ Similarly, the raw materials 
employed for coating purposes—granite, marble, quartz, and so on—are ground 
by primitive methods on the spot. In the West, the manufacture of electrodes is 
a highly specialized task, done by firms equipped with automatic lines capable of 
producing 1,200 per minute. 

The Electrical Industry. Here too the level of output is low and the quality of 
the finished goods poor. By Western standards, much of the electrical equipment 
produced is out-of-date. Most of it is bulky and its life comparatively short.* 
The output of relays, a major item, does not come under a single government de- 
partment, but is split up among numerous bureaus, as a result of which duplication 
is rife.® 

The Metallurgical Industry. Even in this branch, the very basis of all industrial 
production, some departments are backward. Plans for the introduction of new 
technological processes in the ferrous metal industry are almost invariably behind 
schedule and many basic operations are still carried out by hand. At the Kuznetsk 
Iron and Steel Works the equipment in the refractory materials shop is at least 
25 years old and in other shops even older. The coal mining industry is also con- 
siderably hampered by the shortage of new machinery and the lack of speciali- 
zation in the factories producing it. The development of powder metallurgy 
comes up against the problem of high costs and low quality, particularly in the 
manufacture of powders from nonferrous metals, and heat- and corrosion-resisting 
alloys. Very little iron and ferrous metal powder is produced.!° 

The Plastics- and Knitwear-Machinery Industries. In both cases output is far 
behind demand and the quality of the machines is poor.'! The knitwear- 
machinery industry is particularly short of many items of equipment needed for 


mass production. !* 
* 


Sorry as is the state of the actual manufacturing processes in branches of 
industry producing goods for domestic consumption, the organizational set-up 
is hardly better. One of the major organizational shortcomings is the failure to 


5 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 1 and September 29, 1957; May 7 and 23, 1958. 
® Liteinoe proizvodstvo, No. 11 (1957). 

? Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 22, 1958. 

% Tbid., May 11, 1958. 

® Jbid., January 22, 1958. 

10 Tbid., February 14, 1958; /zvestia, January 24, 1958. 

11 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, March 5 and April 18, 1958. 

12 Tbid., May 17, 1958. 
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achieve any high degree of specialization with its concomitant production advan- 
tages. The few exceptions include the pencil and standard electric motor industries. 
Generally speaking, the level of specialization depends on four different factors: 
(1) the relationship between the total number of enterprises in the country con- 
cerned and the number of different types of goods manufactured; (2) the relation- 
ship between the scale of production and the production capacity of the enter- 
prises manufacturing a particular product; (3) the correct distribution of orders 
among the various enterprises concerned; and (4) the degree of cooperation 
among these enterprises. For various reasons, in each case the Soviets have 
fallen down rather badly. 

The Party’s policy of increasing output at any cost completely ignored the 
rational development of the country’s industry. This situation was aggravated 
by the desire to build factories producing finished products, especially to meet 
the needs of the heavy industry. Consequently, relatively minor enterprises, 
especially those producing individual parts, were neglected, as a result of which 
plants are obliged to manufacture goods and parts which they should have been 
receiving from elsewhere, but which they could not obtain. Added to this situ- 
ation is the fact that the placing of orders for each and every product is the job 
of a bureaucracy whose officials often have little or no conception of the difficul- 
ties involved. 

Advanced specialization necessitates close cooperation between enterprises. 
[Experience has shown that both prior to and after the reorganization of 1957, 
even where there is such a degree of specialization, the necessary cooperation 
has been lacking. Deliveries were often late, the wrong type of machinery was 
delivered, and consequently plan fulfillment became difficult, if not impossible. 
Factories were willy-nilly compelled to strive to achieve some degree of indepen- 
dence and to have as little to do with outside deliverers as possible. N. Zastrozh- 
novaya of the Economics Research Institute of Gosplan said on this subject: 


Failure to observe delivery dates leads to considerable losses to the economy, 
creates mistrust among enterprise heads and groups of enterprises. ... Hence the 
attempt is frequently made to avoid cooperation, to produce everything in one’s 
own plant, without taking into account economic expediency.'® 


Accordingly, most products are manufactured by nonspecialist enterprises, 
with unfavorable results. For instance, oil gears are manufactured for sale by 
only one small plant, Gidroprivod in Kharkov, which is able to meet but a small 
part of the requirements of the machine-building industry alone, not to mention 
all the other branches of industry. Therefore, many factories design and manu- 
facture their own apparatus. This was borne out by chief engineer of the ad- 
ministration of the machine-building industry in Stalino Sovnarkhoz (economic 
council) V. Karpov, who stated that many of the conductors needed in his area 
have to be manufacted by make-shift methods.'4 The position is similar every- 
where else. 


13 Jbid., January 12, 1958. 
M4 Tbid., March 26, 1958. 





Almost every machine-building plant has its own foundry, whose equipment 
it has manutactured itself, since the factories presently supplying foundry equip- 
ment cannot cope with the orders. In 1958, more than 20,000 nonspecialist 
enterprises were designing and manufacturing about 300 different types of casting 
machinery in four sovnarkhozes alone. Many are copies of machines themselves 
already obsolescent. Obviously, in such a situation a considerable amount of 
duplication and waste of effort is inevitable.15 The head of the foundry shop of 
the Stalingrad Tractor Works complained that at every factory individual efforts 
were made to “solve” technological problems which had long been solved else- 
where, causing considerable loss of time, money, and resources.1® Furthermore, 
there are 32 machine-building plants manufacturing electrodes in the Sverdlovsk 
Sovnarkhoz alone, again involving duplication and wastage.!? Chairman of the 
Specifications Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Vyatkin has 
commented on the cost to the state of such stop-gap production.'® 


Another major fault is the shortage of catalogues and price lists of the machin- 
ery in stock, while even the few available are considerably out-of-date. Designers 
are thus completely in the dark as to the work being done in cognate branches of 
industry, another factor leading to duplication. As a last resort, factory workers 
appeal by letter to newspaper editors, to the ministries, sovnarkhozes, and other 
agencies in an attempt to find out whether the equipment they need is being manu- 
factured, and, if so, where. As a rule, replies, if forthcoming, are in the negative. 
Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta has commented that “many letters reach the 
editorial board with a request as to the possibility of obtaining certain equipment 
and the address of the organization manufacturing this equipment. The large 
number of such letters reveals the unfavorable situation in both the field of output 
and the technical information services.”’!® Nor are the other sources of information 

technical information centers and societies, for example—any better. There have 
been innumerable cases of advanced technological processes being introduced in 
one factory, while their very existence has not been suspected in a neighboring 
plant engaged in similar work.?° 

As for the testing, development, and introduction of new inventions, a serious 
drawback to progress is the bureaucracy of the agencies responsible for inventions 
and the lack of interest in and even objection of enterprise heads to anything new. 
Moreover, the poor rates of pay mean that the committees responsible for in- 
ventions often have workers with poor qualifications, while the shortage of men 
means that one person often has to deal with inventions in different fields. He is 
thus hardly in a position to judge properly and, even more important, is usually 
unwilling to issue a patent, since he will be held responsible for any financial 
losses should an invention prove to be useless. A direct aftermath of this is that 


15 Liteinoe proizvodsivo, No. 5 (1958), p. 2. 

16 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 12, 1958. 
17 Tbid., Jane 11, 1958. 

18 Pravda, June 29, 1958. 

19 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 22, 1958. 

20 Tbid., July 10, 1957. 
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4 patent is more likely to be issued for something very simple, rather than for 
anything of a complex nature. Under the present system, when an application for 
a patent is filed, it is referred to the organization covering the branch of industry 
o which the invention will be applied. The organization, however, does not 
have the right to examine the application if the inventor is one of its members, 
nut at the same time workers in cognate organizations elsewhere are, as a rule, 
vostile to “outside” inventions. This is a rather vicious circle. Furthermore, each 
nventions committee tends to give preference to new discoveries in the field in 
whichitsown members are working, but only if they are in line with their own views, 
therwise the chances of rejection are high. A typical example of such a situation 
s found in Vladimir Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone: Lopatkin’s invention 
vas rejected by all the “competing organizations.” In real life, a resolution 
yassed at a meeting of Kiev Sovnarkhoz designers and rationalizers noted that 
nany suggestions are rejected “without foundation,”*! while it was reported that 
members of the designing office of an agricultural machinery plant in Odessa, 
considering the perfection of equipment their privilege, coldly received proposals 
made by shop workers of the plant and advanced all sorts of formal excuses in 
order to hamper every innovation that did not come from them.?2 


It should also be kept in mind that a complex bureaucratic process precedes the 
mplementation of proposals for putting work on a more rational footing. First, a 
suggestion goes to the foreman and technologist of the enterprise concerned; it is 
then examined by the head of the technical section and the chief engineer and 
hen by a “council of four” consisting of the chief engineer, the technical section 
nd technical supervisory section heads, and one engineer. From here it goes to 
the enterprise technical council.** Since each enterprise is working at top speed 
io meet the current plan and has no time for unnecessary work on the side, it is 
clear that unless the invention proves an immediate and, equally important, 
easily implemented success, its advancement will be very slow indeed. Enterprise 
heads simply cannot give much attention to new inventions and time- or labor- 
saving proposals because of the inevitable additional delays and difficulties ini- 
tially. Hence, it can take years for something of obvious value to be put to practi- 
cal use. Numerous examples of this could be quoted. In 1950, G. Gureev received 
the necessary patent for a combine harvester, but only after five years was a trial 
model built, which proved to be far superior to existing machinery, a fact noted 
by Deputy Minister of Agriculture Kuchumov among others.*4 However, 
these new harvesters have not yet begun to be manufactured.** Similarly, after 
twenty-five years of research in the field of coal-tar chemistry, K. Khalabuzar 
worked out in 1948 a direct-flow system of heating coke furnaces, with many 
advantages over the existing regenerative system. Even the most modest calcu- 
lations revealed that several million rubles would be economized on each new 

21 Jzobretatelstvo v SSSR, No. 2 (1958), p. 48. 


22 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 18, 1958. 
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coking oven incorporating the direct-flow system. In 1950, the All-Union Con- 
ference of Cokers recommended that the first such ovens be built immediately, 
a recommendation repeated in 1955, at the following all-union cokers’ conference. 
Nothing has been done.?® 

Naturally, such an attitude is reflected on the morale of those trying to improve 
the existing situation. At a conference of Stalino Oblast inventors and rationali- 
zers, the head of one enterprise’s office for technical information stated that “the 
impression is created that no one is interested in . . . workers’ inventions.” Enter- 
prise heads usually tell would-be inventors that they have no time and that there 
are more important things to be done.®? This attitude sums up the Soviet autho- 
rities general approach to everything in the USSR which does not further their 
plans for building up the country’s actual and potential military power. 

Y. Kholmogorov 


Agriculture 


The 1958 Grain Deliveries 


On October 31, 1958, N. I. Belyaev, a member of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee and First Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee, 
had an article published in Pravda on the completion of the harvesting campaign 
in the Kazakh SSR. After noting that the struggle for grain during the first years 
of the Soviet regime had been intimately linked with the ultimate fate of the 
revolution, he went on to state that 

the output of grain products and the accumulation of the necessary reserves of food- 

stuffs are the most important material prerequisite for the transition from socialism 

to Communism. ... Hence the importance of ... victory... on the grain front goes 
far beyond the framework of economic successes. . . . The political side of this victor) 
is also of outstanding importance. 


There can be no quarrel with Belyaev’s definition of the vital significance of 
the grain harvest each year. Lenin’s statement of December 22, 1920, contained 
in a report on the activities of the Council of People’s Commissars delivered at 
the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and constantly quoted by Soviet 
economists and politicians, to the effect that without an adequate supply of food- 
stuffs “‘a socialist policy will remain a mere wish,” is just as definitive of the Soviet 
leaders’ agricultural policy today, when the country is allegedly in the transitional 
stage from socialism to Communism, as it was forty years ago. 

The efforts to set up an adequate reserve of food, or, as it was usually called, 
“the struggle for grain,” have been concentrated on increasing the gross grain 
vield in two ways: by increasing the area sown and by increased yield per unit 


26 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 12, 1958. 
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area. Although the Soviets usually do not publish data on either of these two 
points, in 1957 the Statistical Administration of the USSR published a two-volume 
symposium on the sown area in the Soviet Union,? most likely in view of the 
rapid increase in the area since 1954 due primarily to the development of the virgin 
and idle lands in the country’s eastern regions—the Kazakh SSR and some areas 
along the Volga and in Western Siberia. 


The following table gives a picture of the overall growth during the period 


1953—56 and the role played by the RSFSR and the Kazakh SSR in it: 


Rise in the Total Sown Area, 1953—56 
(Million Hectares) 
Overall Increase 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953—56 
157.2 166.1 185.8 194.7 37.5 
97.0 103.3 112.5 114.4 17.4 
Kazakh SSR . 9.7 11.5 20.6 27.8 18.1 
SOURCE: Posernye ploshchadi SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Mosc« 
ol. I, pp. 7, 21, 33, 61 


As for the area sown to grain, the increase is shown in the following table: 


Rise in the Area Sown to Grain, 1953—56 


(Million Hectares) 
Overall Increase 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953—56 
106.7 112.1 126.4 128.3 21.6 
68.2 5 
Kazakh SSR. 7.0 


NOTE: The discrepancy between the total for the USSR and the sum of the total of the RSFSR and the Kazakh SSR is accounted fo 
a decline in grain output in other regions 

SOURCE: Posevnye ploshchadi SSSR : Statistichesky shornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), M 

I, pp. 7, 21, 33, 61. 

In a report at the Central Committee plenary session of December 15, 1958 
\hrushchev gave a figure of 125,200,000 hectares for the area sown to grain, which 
represents an increase of 18,500,000 hectares over the last five years. As for the 
total area of virgin lands under cultivation, a rise of 36,500,000 hectares for the 
period 1954-57 has been repeated in numerous official sources.* Khrushchev, 
however, gave a figure of 36,000,000 hectares. 

In 1956, the virgin lands, mainly the northern oblasts of Kazakhstan, yielded 
a good harvest, but there are good grounds for believing that in 1955 and 1957 
the yield was small, if only because the Soviet press passed over them in virtual 
silence, although, as will be seen later, admitting to a decline in state deliveries 
of grain. As for the 1958 harvest, Belyaev, while stating that the harvest in the 
Kazakh SSR was only slightly below that of 1956, added that the main task of 
the republic was to attaina grain yield of at least 10 to 12 centners (1.0—1.2 metric 
tons) per hectare. However, the average for the USSR as a whole was given by 


2 Posevnye ploshchadi SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Arcas of the USSR: A Statistica] 
Compilation), Moscow, 1957, Vol. I, 514 pp.; Vol. 11, 504 pp. 

% Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5 (1958), p. 48. 
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Khrushchev as 0.77 metric tons per hectare during 1949-53, not much above the 
0.75 attained during the late 1920’s and early 1930's, and only four oblasts recorded 
really large harvests: Stalingrad, 1.4 metric tons per hectare;> Saratov, 1.22;° 
Rostov, 1.67;7 and Voronezh, 1.46 metric tons.® 

The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisaged a gross grain yield of 
about 180,000,000 metric tons by 1960,° that is, not less than 1.4 metric tons per 
hectare. The pilot figures for the period 1959-65 show that the Soviet leaders 
considered that this figure would not be achieved by 1960, and it has now been 
made the target for 1965. At the same time, a certain amount of leeway has been 
introduced, and in place of the single target figure of 180,000,000 metric tons the 
more flexible goal of 160,000,000—180,000,000 tons has been set.!® Perhaps the 
extremely large losses incurred during harvesting and transportation have been 
taken into consideration. 

One obstacle that the Soviets will have to overcome if their objective of 
setting up an adequate reserve of foodstuffs is to be attained is what Lenin termed 
the “incredibly difficult” task of “gathering grain from the peasant masses by 
noncapitalist methods.” !! 

By the introduction of forced collectivization and the compulsory deliveries 
system the Bolsheviks hoped that the correct solution to the problem had been 
found. However, it was impossible to attain higher labor productivity by forcing 
the peasants to work on the kolkhozes, especially as the delivery prices were fixed 
at such a low level that the kolkhoznik virtually lost any incentive he may have had 
to meet the compulsory deliveries, which in fact became a tax in kind. Mikoyan 
admitted this in a speech at the special anniversary session of the Moscow City 
Soviet on November 6, 1958, that is, after the compulsory deliveries system had 
been abolished. 

For more than 28 years the Soviet state’s economic relations with the kolkhoz- 
niks were drawn up with the realization that agricultural machinery belonged to the 
MTS and was not sold to the kolkhozes and that a large number of categories of 
deliveries were in force, the main ones being compulsory deliveries, which were in 
the nature of a tax, and payment in kind for MTS work.'? 


Khrushchev, too, speaking at the June 18, 1958 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee, drew an extremely unfavorable picture of the compulsory 
deliveries system in existence prior to 1958.13 The new system of state kolkhoz 
relations introduced on July 1, 1958 replaced the compulsory deliveries by state 


5 Jbid., August 19, 1958. 
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8 Tbid., June 14, 1958. 

® Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR na 
1956—1960 gg. (The Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1956—60), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 34. 

10 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 

1 V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 3rd ed., 1932, XXIV, 407. 
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yurchases, from now on the only method to be used in obtaining supplies for the 
desired reserve of produce.!* Grain deliveries are to remain on a compulsory 
basis, but the new purchase prices seem to be considerably higher than the old 
lelivery prices, although it is still too early to judge to what extent they will 
venefit the kolkhozes or will provide the necessary stimulus for a speed-up in 
xrain deliveries. For even though emphasis has been laid on the new prices during 
he 1958 harvest it is unlikely that they will have an immediate and palpable 
effect on the course of the harvest and size of the deliveries. 


Prior to 1956, overall figures for the amount of grain delivered to the state, 
rross Output, and yield per hectare were not revealed. In that year, however, the 
veil of secrecy began to be lifted. Khrushchev in one of his speeches gave a figure 
of 53,700,000 metric tons for the volume of state deliveries, or 56,700,000 tons 
f payment of other products in lieu of grain (an admissible procedure) were 
aken into account.!> In 1957, however, Soviet officialdom reverted to its former 
reticence and only short reports on the course of the harvest were given, clearly 
because of the general failure of the harvest. Only in exceptional cases were abso- 
ute figures given—for the Ukraine, Krasnodar Krai, and Stavropol and Novosi- 
»irsk oblasts. In 1958, state deliveries were higher than in 1956, whereupon the 
Soviet press gave absolute figures both for the USSR as a whole and for the main 
production areas—the RSFSR, Ukraine, and Kazakh SSR. In addition, the amount 
‘f grain delivered by numerous oblasts and krais individually was also given, 
vhile in a few cases figures were given for 1957 as a basis of comparison. Hence, 
ome idea can be obtained of the size of the deliveries to the state in 1956, 1957, 


nd 1958: 
State Grain Deliveries, 1956—58 


(Metric Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 
er 56,700,000 35,400,000 57,200,000 
32,700,000 22,600,000 31,600,000 
16,700,000 - 15,600,000 
Ukrainian SSR - 7,200,000 9,000,000 
Other Republics - 1,000,000 


Not Available 
NOTE: Khrushchev gave a figure of 58,000,000 metric tons for the 1958 total USSR figure in his report on December 15, 1958 


SOURCES: /2restia, October 12, October 14, and November 10, 1956; Pranda, October 31, November 5, and November 6, 1958 


The table clearly shows what a small part the twelve union republics not 
pecifically mentioned play in supplying the state with grain. In 1958, they deliv- 
cred only 1.7% of the grain deliveries although 8.1% of their land under culti- 
ation was sown to grain in 1956. A reasonably accurate picture can also be gained of 
he poor 1957 harvest in the Kazakh SSR. The RSFSR and the Ukraine supplied 
29,800,000 metric tons out of a total of 35,400,000. Hence, the remaining 13 
epublics supplied only 5,600,000 metric tons, and even if the Kazakh SSR delivered 
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5,000,000 of these, its harvest would still have been three times less than the 
1956 or 1958 figure, giving a yield of 220 kilograms per hectare on the basis of the 
22,500,000 hectares sown to grain in 1956. 


One feature of the 1958 harvest were the great efforts made to boost above- 
plan grain deliveries. Every year, of course, the Soviets like to announce that 
the gross yield set in the plan has been exceeded, but last year the Ukraine, a num- 
ber of the Volga oblasts, and the oblasts of the southeastern USSR increased the 
volume of above-plan deliveries on several occasions during the campaign. On 
August 8, the Soviet press reported that the Ukraine had completed its grain deliv- 
ery plan ahead of schedule and had sold and delivered 6,500,000 metric tons of 
grain to the state. On the same day, first secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee N. Podgorny in an article entitled “The Magnificent Victory of the 
Workers of the Fields of the Ukraine” added that these workers had calculated 
that they could sell the state an additional 1,200,000 metric tons of grain,!® a 
target which was in fact met by October 5, by which date 7,700,000 tons of grain 
had been delivered.!? On the strength of this, the additional deliveries target was 
increased to 1,600,000 metric tons. The next report was on October 28 and stated 
that “the Ukrainian SSR has honorably fulfilled its socialist obligation to sell to 
the state 9,000,000 metric tons of grain.”!§ This meant that the increased target 
had been overfulfilled. 


At the beginning of August 1958, Stavropol Krai assumed the obligation ot 
selling to the state 350,000 metric tons of grain above plan and of delivering a 
total of 1,600,000 tons,'® later, on October 1, increased to 1,750,000 tons.?° Just 
over a week later, secretary of the Stavropol Krai Committee Lebedev wrote that 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes had resolved to deliver a further 100,000 tons.?! 
On November 18, /zvestia announced that Stavropol Krai had delivered a total of 
1,700,000 tons, a figure further increased by Khrushchev on December 15 to 
1,800,000 tons. 


Rostov Oblast had fulfilled its original plan by the beginning of August. 
This activated secretary of the Rostov Oblast Committee N. Kiselev to state in an 
article entitled ““A Mighty Upsurge in the Active Labor of the Masses” that the 
decision had been taken to step up the original target of 1,800,000 metric tons to 
at least 1,900,000, which would include 450,000 tons above the state plan.** By 
October 1, 1958, the amount of grain delivered had risen to 2,200,000 metric 
tons, a fact which earned the oblast an Order of Lenin. At the special meeting 
held on October 16, attended by Khrushchev, who came to present the award, 


16 Pravda, August 8, 1958. 
17 Tbid., October 5, 1958. 
18 Tbid., October 28, 1958. 
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iselev asserted that the workers had greeted the honor bestowed upon them by 
taking it upon themselves to deliver to the state a further 110,000 metric tons 
of grain.** Khrushchev’s reply was typical of the man: 


If you really can sell 110,000 tons of grain, then please sell it, it will be extremely 
welcome. If, however, in order to deliver this additional [amount] you will have to 
scrape the bottom of the barrel, which might harm the kolkhozes’ communal econ- 
omy, in that case we don’t need it.?° 
The eventual figure given was 2,300,000 tons, according to /zvestia®®; how- 

ever, Khrushchev later gave a figure of 2,400,000 tons.?7 Krasnodar Krai, 
nother of the main grain-producing areas of the USSR, had delivered by Oc- 
tober 1 almost 2,000,000 tons. A further 300,000 tons had been added by October 
16, giving a total of 2,300,000 tons,?* but again Khrushchev gave a different total, 
this time 50,000 tons higher.?® 


The picture was similar in Stalingrad and Saratov oblasts. By August 19, 
he former had delivered 1,600,000 tons of grain, and in an article entitled “A 
Major Victory” Stalingrad Oblast Committee secretary Zhegarin wrote that an 
dditional 800,000 tons were contemplated.*® By September 12, the delivery 
volume had risen to 2,450,000 tons,*! reaching almost 2,600,000 tons by October 
2.32 The final figure was given on November 6 as 2,650,000 tons,** although 
mce again Khrushchev differed, this time, however, by only 2,000 tons.*4 
Saratov Oblast had delivered 1,600,000 tons by August 31, 150,000 above the 
planned target, and the obligation to deliver a further 800,000 tons was assumed.*° 
By October 1, the volume of deliveries had reached 2,560,000 tons,** finishing at 
he 2,650,000 tons given on November 6.7 


It is noticeable that the drive for additional deliveries came during September 
ind October, the second half of the harvest time. The campaign was obviously 
connected with the danger posed by the weather to the harvest in the country’s 
eastern regions. At the end of August the Soviet press was already beginning to 
sound the danger signals. Pravda, for example, wrote: “In the East the harvest 
s presently taking place in a complicated situation. The late ripening of the grain 
ind prefall rains and winds may lead to great losses. . .”°* Ensuing reports from 


4 Jbid., October 17, 1958. 
® Ibid. 
Tzvestia, October 18, 1958. 
* Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
Tzvestia, op. cit. 
Pravda, op. cit. 
Ibid., August 19, 1958. 
Ibid., September 12, 1958. 
® Tbid., October 2, 1958. 
3 Tbid., November 6, 1958. 
lbid., December 16, 1958. 
> Tbid., August 31, 1958. 
Ibid., October 2, 1958. 
? Jbid., November 6, 1958. 
Ibid., August 28, 1958. 








these regions also spoke of bad weather, early frost, and sleet. It is logical to 
assume that the Soviet leaders wanted to insure against possible harvest failures 
in Kazakhstan and Western Siberia by obtaining additional deliveries from the 
grain regions. This step appears to have been justified. Kazakhstan did not deliver 
the promised 16,300,000 metric tons: Its grain deliveries amounted to 15,600,000 
tons, 1,100,000 tons less than in 1956. The biggest drop was in Kustanai Oblast, 
where deliveries fell from the 1956 total of 4,300,000 tons to a mere 1,700,000 
tons. Indeed, a decline was observed in twelve of the republic’s sixteen oblasts, 
the only exceptions being Akmolinsk Oblast (2,800,000 tons in 1956, 3,600,000 in 
1958), Semipalatinsk Oblast (340,000 tons in 1956, 650,000 in 1958), West 
Kazakhstan Oblast (500,000 tons in 1956, 830,000 in 1958),® and Pavlodar 
Oblast (1,100,000 in 1956, 2,400,000 in 1958).4° Pavlodar Oblast in fact saved the 
situation in Kazakhstan by delivering 1,200,000 tons above plan. As mentioned 
earlier, no figures were given for Kazakhstan for 1957 in view of the tremendous 
decline over 1956. 


In 1958, Altai Krai delivered 4,500,000 metric tons*! (4,600,000 tons according 
to Khrushchev), about the same as in 1956 and 1957. On each occasion the target 
had been 4,900,000 tons. Of the other eastern grain-producing oblasts, onl\ 
Orenburg Oblast yielded more than in 1956—1,650,000 tons as opposed to 
1,450,000.42 In both 1956 and 1957, Novosibirsk Oblast delivered 1,630,000 tons, 
but a figure of 1,800,000 tons was given for 1958, later amended by Khrushchev 
to 1,100,000 tons. On October 2, 1958, Pravda, in a report on plan fulfillment, 
stated that by the beginning of that month Novosibirsk Oblast had delivered 
380,000 tons of grain and had promised to deliver a further 800,000 tons. There 
has been no indication as to whether this target was met. Omsk Oblast, which 
delivered 1,800,000 tons in 1956 and 1,100,000 tons in 1957, gave 1,500,000 tons 
in 1958.43 The important grain areas of Chelyabinsk and Kurgan oblasts, which in 
1956 delivered 1,580,000 and 1,000,000 tons of grain respectively, and the Bashkir 
ASSR, whose 1956 deliveries amounted to 1,300,000 tons, were not mentioned in 
1957 or 1958 plan fulfillment reports. The only reference to be found was in 
Sovetskaya Rossiya on September 13, 1958, which stated that drought had played 
havoc with the harvest in these regions. 


When drawing up their plans for the reform of the state deliveries system, the 
Soviet leaders based themselves on the principle that the new form of deliveries 
was not to supply the state with less produce than had been reaching it along the 

39 Tbid., October 31, 1958. 

49 Jbid., October 12, 1958. 

41 Jbid., November 4, 1958. 

42 Tbid. 

43 Ibid., October 18, 1958. 
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four earlier channels—deliveries, purchases, payment in kind, and contractual 
agreements. Khrushchev stated in his report at a session of the Supreme Soviet 


of March 27, 1958: 

Everyone is in agreement that whatever the form of deliveries the state must 
receive not less, but more agricultural produce than it is presently receiving. When 
drawing up the plan for deliveries we must take as our basis the amount of grain and 
other products presently being gathered from all types of deliveries, that is, compul- 
sory deliveries, contractual agreements, state purchases, and payment in kind for 
the work of the machine tractor stations. This amount must be considered the start- 
ing point." 

The state will take an average of about 50% of gross yield. This assumption 
is based on the figures for the amount of produce marketed by several kolkhozes 
of Zaporozhe Oblast and Krasnodar Krai, ranging from 43.8% to 58.9%, of total 
output.*® (This does not include the grain sold on the privately-operated kolkhoz 
market, which is, however, negligible, amounting to no more than 4% of total 
output.) Both Zaporozhe Oblast and Krasnodar Krai are highly productive 
regions. In the Kazakh SSR conditions are such that more than 50% of the good 
harvests are marketed. Pravda reported that the kolkhozes served by the Molotov 
MTS in the Aryk-Balyk district of Kokchetavy Oblast harvested 1.8 tons of grain 
per hectare in 1956, of which 1.1 tons were delivered to the state. Similarly, 
Molotov Kolkhoz, Ruzaevka Raion, Kokchetav Oblast, provided the state with 
1.3 of its 1.9 metric tons per hectare harvested. *® 

The percentage of grain taken by the state can be calculated approximately for 
those oblasts for which data has been published on the size of the harvest and the 
delivery volume. 

The 1958 Grain Harvest 


Rostov Stalingrad Saratov Voronezh 
Oblast Oblast Oblast Oblast 


Total Area Sown to Grain (Million Hectares) 1.94* 2.63* 3.59% 1.24* 
Total Grain Deliveries (Million Metric Tons) 2.20 2.288 2.70 0.80 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) 1.67 1.40 1.22 1.46 
State Deliveries per Hectare (Metric Tons) 1.154 1.02 0.764 0.674 
Amount Received by State (Percentage of Yield) ... 68.3 72.9 62.3 45.9 

* 1956 area. No figures are available for 1958 

4 Author's calculation 

@ Khrushchev gave a figure of 2,300,000 tons 

@ Khrushchev gave a figure of 2,400,000 tons 


SOURCES: Posevnye plosbchadi SSSR : Statistichesky shornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
1. 1, pp. 205—207; Pravda, October 2 and November 6, 1958; Selskoe Abozyaistve, October 4, 1958 


The possible decrease in the area sown to grain between 1956 and 1958 will not 
affect the validity of the table; it would have the effect of raising the yield per 
hectare, but only to a negligible degree. The important feature is that the 1958 
figures tend to confirm the deduction that the state will take at least half of the 
gross yield, which would thus have amounted to about 114,000,000 metric tons 


44 Jzrestia, March 28,-1958. 

5 S.S. Sergeev, Voprosy ekonomicheskogo statisticheskogo analiza kolkhoznogo proizvodsiva (Problems of 
in Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, pp. 720 and 734. 

46 Pravda, October 7, 1956. 





on the basis of the grain delivery figure of 58,000,000 tons given by Khrushchev 
on December 15, 1958. His figure of 140,000,000 tons for the gross yield would 
appear to be an exaggeration, or else the considerable losses invariably incurred 
during harvesting had not been taken into account. Khrushchev had stated at a 
meeting of the Smolensk Oblast Committee and Soviet on August 13, when he 
presented the Order of Lenin to the oblast: “This year the state will receive not 
less, but even more grain than in the record harvest year of 1956, when 3,3 billion 
poods [54 million metric tons] were delivered.” *? This set the tone of the coming 
delivery campaign, which was fully geared to pass the 1956 total. Not only did the 
effects of the poor 1957 harvest have to be erased, but it had to be proved that the 
decision taken at the June 1958 plenary session of the Party Central Committee to 
introduce new regulations, prices, and conditions for the delivery of agricultural 
produce had proved to be a tremendous boost to the nation’s agriculture.*® This 
in turn was a signal success for Khrushchev, the architect of the move, and 
his gratitude has been expressed in the awarding of Orders of Lenin to numerous 
oblasts and republics, some by him personally. However, the fact that the grain- 
producing oblasts had had to dig deeply into their reserves of grain to ensure the 
success of the campaign means that the Soviets still have some considerable way to 
go before they can claim they have solved the grain problem. — > Gippinsgy 


International Communism 


Revisionism and the Theoretical Foundation of the 
Soviet Dictatorship 


In the sphere of ideology the Soviet leaders have of late been concentrating a 
considerable amount of attention on the struggle against revisionism, which has 
been declared “the main danger to the world-wide Communist and workers’ 
movement” and depicted as representing “one of the most insidious and dangerous 
forms of the struggle of the bourgeoisie against Marxism-Leninism and the 
revolutionary workers’ movement.”! Looking at the areas affected by revisionism 
(and even more by reformism) from a geographical and political standpoint, the 
Soviet Union, represented by the Soviet Communist Party, has at least outwardl\ 
not been touched by it. It is most widely developed among the satellites and 
among Communist parties and movements outside the Soviet bloc. However, 
the very fact that the whole campaign against revisionism is being carried out in 
Russian and the other languages of the USSR and is therefore in fact aimed at the 
Soviet reader shows that the Kremlin is more interested in the development of the 
matter at home than abroad. 


47 Tbid., August 24, 1958. 
‘8 Jbid., August 8, 1958. 
1 Voprosy filosofii, No. 9 (1958), p. 183. 
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Soviet writers have long admitted that “reformistic” and “‘revisionistic” 
criticism affects the dogma on which the Communist state rests, the ideological 
basis of Communist totalitarianism. Today, more than forty years after the 
establishment of a Communist dictatorship, Soviet philosophers, sociologists, and 
lawyers are again being called upon to justify its raison d’étre and to explain the 
nature, tasks, and historical mission of the “socialist state,” the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” and “the leading role of the Party.” 


It must be remembered that the concept “socialist state” as a socialist and 
legal category came into being rather late, in fact not until 1936, when it was first 
formulated in Article 1 of the Soviet Constitution. Neither Marx, Engels, nor 
Lenin had envisaged such a historical category, and their state under the “‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat”’ was merely a transitional stage in the withering away 
of the state in general as socialist relations within society developed. The originator 
of the formula “‘socialist state” was Stalin, who coined it when the completion of 
the first stage of Communism in the USSR-the creation of a socialist society—was 
officially proclaimed. However, the state as such, the organizational form of this 
society, not only failed to show any signs of withering away, but on the contrary 
gave every sign of continuing to develop and consolidate itself. This process 
thereupon obliged Stalin to find a theoretical justification for it, which he did by 
conjuring up the concept of “socialist state.” As was to be expected, this principle, 
which had the ideological backing of the dictatorship of the Soviet Communist 
arty leaders, became one of the main targets of the anti-Stalin revisionists both 
in the Soviet Union and among the satellites. Professor Djordjevic of Belgrade 
University, for example, argued that the socialist state was not, as Stalin asserted, 
“a new and perfect type of state,” but nothing more or less than a revival of the 
Hegelian and even earlier theories on the Absolute and the Absolute State.? 
Stalin’s theories on the socialist state, still virtually compulsory in the USSR even 
today, were described in one of the main documents of contemporary revisionism, 
the program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists, as “‘a distortion of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the state in favor of an [all-powerful] é¢a?.”’* 

The latest Soviet replies to what is termed revisionistic criticism have not 
contained anything new. The official formula is still that the state will not wither 
away, but will take on increased functions under socialism. D. Chesnokov, for 
instance, asserted that the essentially paradoxical “dialectical formula of Marx- 
sm”’—the consolidation of the state in order for it to wither away*—must remain 
valid for Communist theoreticians. As far as the actual problem of the withering 
way itself is concerned, Soviet ideologists simply refer it to the very distant 
tuture. The same writer, basing himself on Lenin’s assertion that “complete 
Communism” throughout the whole world is necessary before this process can 
come about, pointed out that “only when Communist society advances from the 

2 J. Djordjevic, Ustavno pravo Jugoslavije (Yugoslav Constitutional Law), Belgrade, 1957, p. 73, 
juoted in Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, No. 10 (1958), p. 3. 

3 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 9 (1958), p. 13. 

* Voprosy istorii K PSS, No. 5 (1958), p. 115. 





first phase to the second. . . will the relics of differences between workers, kol- 
khozniks, and the intelligentsia be removed. . ., only then will all the economic 
prerequisites for the complete withering away of the state be created in society.”° 


Attempts at substantiation of this assertion are usually confined to generalities, 
which at times do no more than explain Stalin’s concept of the functions of the 
Soviet state during the two stages of its development. According to the advocates 
of this concept, during the period of the “gradual transition from socialism to 
Communism” the state will retain “the foreign political military function” 
(defense from outside attack) but will gain a further function, “the consolidation 
of... .brotherly cooperation and mutal aid in the socialist camp.” There will 
subsequently be a “complete development” of the so-called economic and 
organizational function, whereupon “the cultural and educational function of the 
Soviet state. . .will grow more and more in proportion to the progress towards 
Communism.” It is within the framework of this function that the police organs, 
whose sole job will be to “preserve socialist property from thieves and embezzlers, 
wage war against antisocial, parasitical elements, speculators, hooligans, and 
other criminals, and defend the country from the intrigues of imperialist forces 
and their agents,” will operate.® 


Chesnokov, an authority on these questions, particularly in the field of the 
economic role of the socialist state, summed up the problem in the assertion that 
the material basis of a socialist economy must be in the hands of a single ruler, 
which can only be the working class, effecting control of present-day large-scale 
industrial output through its dictatorship.’ He, in common with many Soviet 
writers, defended the Soviet state system not by demonstrating its advantages, but 
by asserting that an abandonment of it could lead to general economic collapse. 


M. Goncharenko, one of his colleagues, noted that “revisionistic statements on 
the noninterference of the proletarian state in the economic life of society mean 
in practice the encouragement of anarchy and drift, which, in the end, could lead 
to a disruption of the building of socialism after the proletariat has gained 
political power.”® 

On the question of the structural forms of the socialist state, the revisionists 
are particularly harsh on the Soviet concept of “democratic centralism,” the 
justification for the crushing of all forms of “local” independence, whether on a 
political and administrative level or in production affairs. In reply, Soviet critics 
either repeat the old arguments, dating back from Lenin’s times, on the need to 
maintain centralism as the basis of the state and on the necessity of a unified 
planned system, or go to the other extreme and assert that Leninism is equally 
opposed to a one-sided form of centralism as to its complete rejection. However, 
in both cases they lean heavily on the principle that democratic centralism is an 
integral part of socialist economic administration, and that the development ot 


5 Voprosy filosofii, No. 7 (1958), p. 39. 
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“public self-administration” by local organs at the expense of the central authority 
nevitably leads to a disruption in the planned nature of a socialist economy, 
thereby perhaps engendering anarchistic tendencies. As for the changes in the 
ystem of economic and administrative management carried out in recent years, 
they are not to imply the abandonment by the Party of the fundamental principle 
of democratic centralism. At the same time, Soviet writers are attempting to 
tress the “historical significance” of these changes, which had been designed to 
educe to a certain degree centralized control by the various agencies and to 
lecentralize administrative functions. One source described the changes as being 
‘f particular importance at the present stage, but again as a help towards the 
‘alization of the principles of democratic centralism in the administration of the 
economy. 

The country’s industrial and agricultural output increased to such an extent that 
it was inexpedient and ineffective to have direct management of it from a single 
center. Life and the interests of production were consistently demanding... the 
transfer of the center of gravity to local areas: to the republics, oblasts, raions, 
enterprises, kolkhozes, and sovkhozes, while preserving for the central organs only 
those functions which are essential for the management of production as a single 
entity.® 


It was also noted that the recent measures had not been limited to economic 
\dministration. The extension of the rights of the republics and local authorities, 

was claimed, also raised the question of the methods of political democracy, 
that is, the problem of relations between nation and state. 

“Revisionistic” criticism of this aspect of the Soviet state system has two main 
targets: political and economic centralization on the domestic front and Moscow’s 


hegemony in the socialist camp. The Soviet leaders’ and theoreticians’ official 
deological basis for their actions in this respect is the principle of “proletarian 
iternationalism,” which was dragged out of the ideological arsenal of the 1920’s 
1 November 1956 as a justification of Soviet intervention in Hungary. The 
essence of this principle is Lenin’s demand that national interests be subordinated 
to what he termed “the interests of the proletarian struggle throughout the whole 
vorld.”1° 
If these theoretical principles are made a cornerstone of the political edifice, 
1e Yugoslav Communists’ thesis that proletarian internationalism implies equality 
nd noninterference in the affairs of other countries!! is an obvious heresy. 
\Ithough critics of the Yugoslavs admit that certain mistakes crept in when 
relations among the socialist countries were being smoothed out—a reference to 
the Yugoslav program’s mention of the inequality of relations between “one 
socialist country” and “others”—they reject the suggestion that the “‘selfless” aid 
rendered by the Soviet Union to the other countries for the development of 
\cialism was nothing more than attempts at hegemony. The implication is that 
ich a suggestion amounts to a break with proletarian internationalism. At the 
* Kommunist, No. 13 (1957), pp. 27—29. 
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same time, the thesis that ““Marxism-Leninism does not reject the possibility that 
one or another Communist Party or socialist country plays the leading role at a 
particular stage in history” was put forward as a counter. The Kremlin’s present 
role as leader of the socialist camp is predetermined by the fact that 


at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries the center of 
world revolution moved to Russia and accordingly by the very course of historical 
development the Russian working class and our Communist Party were advanced to 
the head of the international workers’ movement.!” 


When talking of the form that the organization of society must take on the 
state level in the USSR, the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat inevi- 
tably arises. At present, however, this basic principle of Communist theories on 
the state is not only contested by its democratic opponents, but is even questioned 
by the revisionists. The Canadian “revisionist” Kemp, for example, rejects the 
concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat as an ideology and principle and in 
general doubts its historical expediency. He doubted whether it could be applied 
to the conditions in Canada, and, even more drastic, he seriously doubted whether 
it can really be applied under the conditions in which it has been and still is being 
applied. 1% 

In their attempts to defend Leninism and the creative development of Marxist 
theories on the state, Soviet theoreticians as usual refer to Lenin. A. Burtenko, for 
instance, asserted that the rejection of the principle of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat cannot be reconciled with Marxism-Leninism, and cited as his authority 
Lenin’s words that 

only he who develops recognition of the class struggle to recognition of the dictafor- 

ship of the proletariat is a Marxist. In this lies the most profound distinction between 

the Marxist and the staid... petty-bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which a 

real understanding and recognition of Marxism must be tested." 


This is the line taken in most of the attacks. Chesnokov’s attitude is also 
typical of the Soviet ideologists’ reaction: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is essential not only because the struggle 
between the working class and the bourgeoisie is continuing, but rather because 
after the victory of the proletarian revolution contradictions will still exist for a. . . 
time between the workers and the peasantry, which means the existence of a struggle 
on the basis of these contradictions, a class struggle.!® 


Chesnokoy is quick to make the reservation that these contradictions are 
“‘nonantagonistic” and can be solved “‘within the framework of the union of the 
working class and the peasantry,” but that does not affect his view that to over- 
come them “the dictatorship of the proletariat, is needed, the rule of one class. . ., 
its authority over the less compact, less developed, less politically firm man from 


12 Jbid., p. 36. 

13 Quoted in Kommunist, No. 11 (1958), p. 48. 

14 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 8 (1958), p. 14. 
19 Voprosy istorii K PSS, op. cit., pp. 99—100. 
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the country or from small-scale production.”!® The essence of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, in fact, consists in the “state control of the peasant by the 
working class.” 

Soviet writers are thus having to interpret the principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat not simply as the ideological and political leadership of the prole- 
tariat over other classes, but as its complete monopoly over practical politics. The 
view of the Hungarian revisionist Mod Aladar that in a people’s democratic 

tate “power. ...is divided between the working class and the working peasantry, 
although the working class performs the leading role in this division” is rejected 
is an inadmissible distortion. According to Aladar’s critics, “the recruiting of 
representatives of other classes to run the state by no means implies that power 
is shared with other classes ...or turns out in view of this to be a dual-class 


| power].”"!7 
These conclusions are backed up by Lenin’s assertion that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat means that one class takes complete power into its hands. 


However, the question of the single-class Soviet (and people’s democratic) 
lictatorship, in spite of its tactical and ideological importance does not solve the 
problem of the leading role of the Communist Party in it. Soviet theoreticians 
have had more to say about this than about the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
view of its present-day urgency. Once again Chesnokov makes every effort to 
tind a theoretical basis for this principle. Although the proletariat, he argues in 
.ccordance with Marxist theory, is the class which plays the leading role in relation 
to the other socialist classes and groups, even after coming to power it has still 
not freed itself from “‘old habits, from elements of dissociation and even dissolu- 
tion.” Furthermore, when “new groups of workers from among the peasantry, 
artisans, and craftsmen come to an enterprise they bring petty-bourgeois views 
nto a working milieu,” while “‘as long as other classes are preserved alongside the 
working class. . .it is inevitable that they will exert a bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
influence on the proletariat.” Under such conditions, it is claimed, the class-con- 
scious workers would be in a minority within the working class itself and only 
this avant-garde, which possesses “the finest revolutionary elements and which 
expresses its interests with the greatest profundity and consistency, is capable of 
carrying out its role as leader of society.”!® This in fact means that in the condi- 
tions of the dictatorship of the proletariat the working class must be in the same 
ubordinate position as the other classes. It is always conveniently overlooked 
that most members of this working-class avant-garde now have moved up on the 
social scale and have nothing in common with the workers themselves. The 
vuthor also attempts to split hairs by claiming that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is not the dictatorship of the Communist Party, but the dictatorship of a 
class effected via its Party.!® The final, supposedly irrefutable argument is that 

16 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, X XIX, pp. 358—59. 
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“Leninism considers the realization of the dictatorship of the proletariat an 
. . “* . . . P. 
impossibility without the Communist Party in the role of leader.” ?° 


In spite of the poverty of most of the theoretical arguments advanced b 
Soviet writers, a definite attempt has been made to discuss the problem in detail 
The question of the ultimate fate of the state, for example, which was taboo under 
Stalin, is now again being discussed. So too are the role of social organizations in 
the state, “democratic centralism,”’ nation-state relations, and the like. The reason 
lies primarily in the changes which have taken place in the administrative systen 
in the form of a relaxation of out-and-out totalitarianism in everyday life. More 
over, the increasing influence of revisionism among the satellites and in the USSR 
itself has compelled the Soviet leaders to allow their own theoreticians to discuss 
the thorny problems involved in greater detail and with greater freedom. In th« 
long run, both factors have a common source. The ideological justification ot 
the changes carried out by the collective leadership are in essence one of the forms 
of the reaction in the sphere of theory to revisionism, just as the Soviet leaders’ 
practical measures are a reaction to such items as the influence exerted by th« 
changes made in Yugoslav and Polish political practice. 

In their attacks on the revisionistic concept that public organizations arc 
organs of “public self-administration” and the prototype of future “producers’ 
associations,” Soviet writers lay great stress on those government measures 
designed to neutralize this view. It is asserted, for example, that “throughout th¢ 
whole of the period of transition from socialism to Communism both state organs 
and public organizations develop. . .and their cooperation improves.” There is 
even talk of switching some functions of the state to public organizations.*' 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the Trade Union of State Employees 
G. Petelin stated that “each step forward by Soviet society along the path to 
Communism leads to the extension of the duties of the trade unions,” while the 
legislative measures taken in July 1958 are seen as factors of “‘great importance in 
the recruitment of workers into the administration of production and in increasing 
the role of the trade unions in economic and cultural construction.” ?* 


In spite of the emphasis presently being laid on factors to prove that there has 
been some liberalization of the Soviet state and social system, there is an even 
greater stressing of certain principles which cannot but lessen considerably the 
already small degree of relative freedom. Thus, the increase in the role played by 
social organizations is being reduced to the mere possibility that certain stat« 
functions will be transferred to them. In other words, these organizations arc 
being, as it were “nationalized,” which means in practice not an increase in their 
influence on the course of state affairs, but a consolidation of their role as a 
mainspring of the dictatorship. It is noteworthy in this respect that the trade 
unions are only given “‘certain” state functions. Although their influence is being 
“gradually extended to the field of public health, pensions, sports, and many other 

20 Voprosy istorii K PSS, op. cit., p. 107. 

*1 Jbid., p. 116. 

22 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 10 (1958), p. 24. 
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pheres connected with workers’ benefits,”’** this does not imply that the trade 
inions or other existing social organizations will “at a certain stage assume all the 
inctions of economic and cultural administration.”’** An interesting thesis now 
eing propounded by Soviet theoreticians is that the withering away of the state 
will be effected via the recruitment of all workers into the organs of state,*® that 
:, by giving as many citizens as possible the maximum number of administrative 
luties, to be carried out as the state organs command. 
However, most emphasis is being placed on the leading role of the Party as the 
asic factor in the preservation of an authoritarian state and social order. The 
question of the eventual fate of the Party is avoided as much as possible, but since 
cannot be sidetracked entirely, even on the theoretical plane, some theoreticians 
ave begun to come to grips with it, albeit briefly. They base their attempts on 
\\hrushchev’s statement that the Party would outlive the state. Accordingly, 
Chesnokov writes that “the withering away of the Communist Party in a Com- 
munist society will come about by an increase in its role. This withering away will 
take place in the very distant future. .., a considerable time after the state has 
ompletely withered away.”?* Thus, the Party, the avant-garde of a particular class, 
nd as such dependent on the class structure of society, must considerably outlive 
he social formation which has engendered it and remain, in spite of former 
Marxist-Leninist postulates, the guiding (and consequently ruling) force in a 
classless society. He attacks the revisionists mainly for their desire to reduce the 
role of the Party from that of the leader and creator of a new society to something 
akin to a cultural and educational organization.?? The need for an increase in the 
Party’s role as Communism moves nearer, that is, as the masses become more 
Communist-conscious, is not easy to explain. It is essentially on the same plane 
lialectically as the consolidation of the state machine so that it may wither away. 
However, the need for the strengthening of the Party now is readily under- 
standable. As the Soviet dictatorship becomes more complex, as it becomes 
increasingly more necessary to apply more flexible methods to avoid force and 
political arbitrariness, the Party becomes the main and, in many cases, the only 
tactor still capable of holding the Soviet system together. Thus, an article on the 
ibject of the functions of the Soviet state asserted quite unambiguously that 
“measures to improve the state apparatus, to reorganize industrial administration, 
to strengthen the kolkhoz system and extend the rights of local authorities, and 
ie like increase the responsibility of the Communist Party, which is the basic 
torce, unifying the labor of all the links in the state apparatus.”’** 


As already mentioned, the campaign against revisionism takes pride of place 
t present in Soviet theoretical literature. This cannot but give a defensive ring 
o it and to the theoretical and ideological work aimed at anti-Communist factors 


23 Voprosy istorii K PSS, op. cit., p. 110. 
24 Kommunist, No. 13 (1957), pp. 27—29. 
*9 Radyansko pravo, Kiev, No. 3 (1958). 
26 Voprosy istorii K PSS, op. cit., p. 117. 
27 Kommunist, No. 12 (1958), p. 8. 

*8 Voprosy filosofii, No. 7 (1958), p. 40. 





both inside and outside the Soviet bloc. Soviet theoreticians are in fact being 
compelled to defend theoretical principles which as much as forty years ago were 
considered axiomatic. At the same time they are having to do just the opposite—to 
supplement and develop in every way possible these foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism in order to preserve their basic political content. 

All these factors complicate considerably the carrying out of the antirevisionist 
campaign. The constantly increasing demands of everyday life are compelling the 
Soviet leaders to take concrete steps in the sphere of practical politics, which in 
turn means that Soviet theoreticians are faced with the unpleasant task of trying to 
prove that the purely empirical measures taken by the Party and state are an 
organic development of the theoretical foundations of Leninism. Khrushchev’s 
innovations in the sphere of economic and industrial administration are thus being 
presented as an example of the “creative enrichment of Marxist-Leninist theory.”*° 
The guiding light of the Communist state and social system continues to remain 
the desire to preserve its totalitarian basis under the unrestricted rule of a single, 
“guiding” force. Alexander Jurczenko 


29 Pravda, July 4, 1958. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 17 and 18, 1958 


As the Twenty-first Party Congress drew nearer, the Party’s theoretical organ 
Kommunist was busy putting its house in order, that is, attempting to show how 
“successful” Khrushchev’s measures had been during his five years as Party 
Hirst Secretary and how bright the prospects for the future were. The title of the 
magazine’s lead article, “Remarkable Results, Inspiring Prospects,” sums up the 
decisions of the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session, which 
had discussed the development of the country’s agriculture over the last five 
vears and future output in this field. The session was characterized in the usual 
Soviet manner as one of exclusive importance: 

The December plenary session will go down in the history of our Party, in the 
history of the Soviet country as one of the most remarkable milestones in the strug- 
gle for Communism. At this plenary session the Party rendered, in essence, an account 
to the whole Soviet people of what has been done over the last five years in the 
development of a socialist economy, what difficulties have been overcome, what 
really outstanding successes have been achieved and what awaits us to be done in the 
forthcoming years for the creation of an abundance of all agricultural products. 
The session was in fact reviewing Khrushchev’s work as Party First Secretary. 

It accordingly had to make clear, for the benefit of the forthcoming congress, that 
many mistakes had been made prior to 1953, mistakes which had retarded the 
country’s normal economic growth—hence figures for two years only, 1953 and 
1958. Scapegoats were then found for the errors made—Molotov, Malenkov, 
Kaganovich, Bulganin and Shepilov. “Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkoyv, and 
their associates had an incorrect attitude towards the peasantry, [they] regarded it 
as a force which opposes socialist construction.” In other words, their guilt 
consisted in the fact that they were only too well aware of the peasants’ attitude to 
socialism and Communism. 

A second editorial, ““The Building of Communism and Problems of Ideological 
ducational Work,” continues the theme, this time on the theoretical plane. It too 
stresses that the successes of the last five-year plan have made possible the realiza- 
tion of the dream of Communism. The main illustration given is that of the Com- 
munist labor brigades, whose slogan, “Work, Learn, and Live in a Communist 
Manner,” is presented as a commandment and pledge of the successful building 
ot Communism. Theoretical questions invariably lead back to the campaign 
against revisionism and dogmatism. Here Kommunist alleges that the campaign’s 
success is furthering the rapid building of Communism. 

Next comes a number of articles combined under the general heading “A 
Discussion of the Theses of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s Report at the Twenty- 
first Party Congress and of the Problem of the Strengthening of the Links 
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Between School and Life.” First comes doctor of economic sciences A. Notkin’s 
“The Seven-Year Plan and the Building of the Material and Technical Basis o! 


Communism,” which is an attempt to provide a theoretical foundation for 


Khrushchev’s theses. Speaking of the development of this basis the writer note 
that “‘a considerable path still has to be traversed before we can create a material 
and technical basis of Communism in our country.” The article abounds in tables 
illustrating the Soviet Union’s economic structure and the relationship of Sovic 
output to that of the United States, where favorable to the former. Avoiding : 
detailed analysis of Khrushchev’s theses on the school the author concludes that 
complex mechanization and automation will necessitate higher qualifications; 
workers must accordingly have the corresponding training. 

Second, the article by deputy head of the Central Statistical Administration 01 
the USSR I. Malyshev, “The Rate of Development of the Seven-Year Plan,” 
also compares the USSR with the United States, and draws the conclusion that the 
Soviet economy is developing, while that of the United States is undergoing a 
serious crisis. A whole section on the development of Soviet agriculture aims 
at showing that Khrushchev’s measures have been successful, while that part ot 
the article dealing with economic efficiency is closely linked with the Party boss’ 
theses on the school. 

Next comes an article by first secretary of the Kuibyshey Oblast Committec 
M. Efremov, “The Problems of the Petroleum Industry in the Middle Volga 
Regions,” which discusses the ever-increasing part being played by the petroleum 
and gas industries in this part of the country. More to the point—the reorganiza 
tion of education—is the article ““To Raise Constantly the Role of the School in th 
Creative Activity of the Soviet People,” by first deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR M. Grechikha, who in the 1930’s was head of a 
provincial education department. He states: 

The educational system built up on the principle of the combination of studies 
and productive work will from an early age impress on children not only a love for 
learning but also for manual labor. It will in practice aid the abolition of important 
differences between mental and manual work. 


In the spring of 1958, Ukrainian secondary schools with classes in production 
training graduated more than 17,000 persons, who were then sent to do som« 
form of productive work. This figure was evidently too small, hence the impor 
tance of Khrushchev’s theses for the republic. Grechikha writes that the plan to 
introduce an eight-year compulsory school period was dictated by life itself and 
wholeheartedly supports Khrushchev’s proposals for the reform of the educa- 
tional system: 

Having finished the eight-year school, youth will be included in production, 
undergoing, as a preliminary measure, the necessary professional training on six 
month or one-year courses at factories, plants, on the kolkhozes, the sovkhozes, and 
repair and tractor stations. 


To complete this section, D. Kukhin and N. Mokhov write in the artick 
“On the Teaching of the Social Sciences in Higher Educational Establish- 
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ments” that students at these establishments must pay particular attention to the 
tasks of building Communism in order to graduate as Marxists armed with a 
scientific Weltanschauung and to be devoted to the cause of Communism. There is, 
,owever, one remarkable statement: 


We do not agree at all with a number of principles. . . in the article of Comrade 
Stoletov published in issue No. 16 of the magazine Kommunist. We mean his sug- 
gestion to credit students with courses in the social sciences attended by them at 
evening universities of Marxism-Leninism prior to entering the higher educational 
establishment. 


This amounts, in fact, to Kommunist criticizing a proposal advanced in one of 
s own articles several weeks ago. 

G. Smirnov’s “Socialist Relations among Persons Immediately Concerned in 
Production” deals with the report to be read by Khrushchev at the Twenty-first 
Party Congress, entitled “Planned Figures for the Development of the National 
:;conomy of the USSR in 1959-65.” On theoretical lines, the article asserts that 
the consolidation of the moral and political unity of Soviet society, and Soviet 
chievements in the technological, economic, and cultural fields mean that the build- 

¢ of Communism can be developed on a broader basis. The article was called 
torth by the book Arbeit und Bildung by H. Weinstock, published in 1954 in 
Heidelberg, which enabled Smirnov to pose the question of the position of pro- 
luction workers and employees. He states that under socialism the worker is his 
own master in the question of raising labor productivity, that he is independent of 
ihe management, and that he is the boss at his own enterprise. Socialist competition 

referred to as the “complete antipode of capitalist competition.” Talking of the 
workers and managers, the author attempts to show that under socialism there is 
no difference between the two, they are merely fulfilling different functions. No 

ention is made of the difference in earnings, the role played by membership of 
the Party, social position, and so on. Talking of the trade unions, the article notes 

iat “practical cooperation between the management and trade unions furthers an 
effective solution of the most complex problems on the basis of consideration of 
the opinions and experience of the side concerned.” Such a remark needs no 
comment. 

A further editorial “Step Up Atheistic Propaganda” follows a long series of 
rticles on the subject of religion in the Soviet press. Although the Party leaders 
vould have one believe that Soviet society is already well advanced on the path 
owards Communism, they nevertheless appear to be considerably worried by the 
problem of religion. “The struggle against religion, as against other relics of the 
past, becomes particularly urgent at present when the Soviet people is mobilizing 
ll its forces for the solution of the grandiose tasks of the . . . building of a Com- 
nunist society.” The Soviet leaders are extremely perturbed by the fact that 
\riests are not restricting themselves to life beyond the grave, which would make 

the propaganda war easier. They are apparently telling believers that the material 
pleasures of the earth are not to be completely ignored. Such pleasures exist in a 
very limited number in the USSR, hence the danger for the Party. 








Finally, A. Berkov’s “The Aggressive Policy of American Imperialism in a 
Pseudopeaceful Guise” takes the Kremlin’s routine campaign against America one 
stage further: 

It is clear to everybody who is not blinded by reactionary propaganda that there 
is no “Communist aggression,”’ that the Soviet Union is in the avant-garde of the 
peace-loving forces, while the socialist camp is the center of peace throughout th 
whole world. 


The American State Department is accused of using Fascist arguments and of 
basing its present policy on the “Spirit of Munich.” 


Issue No. 18 begins with a lead article, ““The School and the Building ot 
Communism,” a discussion of the problems involved in the reorganization ot 
secondary and higher education as envisaged by the law “On the Strengthening 
of the Links between School and Life and the Further Development of the Public 
School System in the Country.” The present article brings to an end the “‘discus 
sion” of the reform and lists the practical tasks set the school. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the role of education in the formation of a “Communist We// 
anschauung,” “‘selfless devotion to the Fatherland,” and “proletarian inter- 
nationalism” in the younger generation. Children are to be psychologicall, 
prepared to do manual work, which is not to disappear in a Communist society. 
The boarding schools, which are described as the best type of educational estab- 
lishment in the USSR, are to step up their present figure of 180,000 pupils to 
2,500,000. The article carefully avoids any reference to the opposition of parents, 
teachers, and the youth itself to the proposed reforms, which compelled the Soviet 
leaders to postpone the final decision and to make some concessions. 


The main section in this issue contains a group of articles listed under the 
general heading “A Discussion of the Theses of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s 
Report at the Twenty-first Party Congress.” The first, the work of the well 
known Soviet theoretician G. Glezerman, is entitled “The Change in Social 
Relations in the Period of the All-out Building of Communism.” Discussing 
future relations inside Soviet society, the author assures his readers that the prac 
tice of Communist construction provides rich material for the theoretical working 
out of the problem of ways of abolishing once and for all differences between th« 
town and the country and between manual and mental work. This will in the 
long run lead to the removal of class differences, to the merging of the working 
class, the peasantry, and the intelligentsia into a single, classless family of workers 
of Communist society. Stating that under socialism “society consists of workers 
the working class and the peasantry—and intelligentsia,” and that there are no 
class differences between these groups, the writer turns to the problem of their 
ultimate merging. First come the working class and the peasantry. The bound- 
aries between these two groups come down to the problem of “overcoming thc 
distinctions between two form of socialist property,” state and kolkhoz: “On the 
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path to Communism both state and kolkhoz property increase and are con- 
solidated.” Further, incorrect views on the conversion of kolkhoz property into 
national Communist property must be overcome, and both forms, kolkhoz and 
state, will gradually develop into this final form. The recent measures in the 
field of agriculture are described as doing much to further this process and to 
unite the two classes. 

Next comes the question of the differences between manual and mental work, 
whose removal will take some time. Soviet citizens are presently to be convinced 
that ““Communism entails not the abolition of manual work, but its modification 
ind unification with mental work.” 

Speaking of the social relations between the various groups Glezerman 
asserts that as Soviet society develops the working class, possessing the “greatest 
degree of Communist consciousness,” will continue to control affairs; that the 
kolkhoz peasantry is rapidly shedding the relics of the past; and that the intelli- 
rentsia, which recruits its members from the other two groups, serves them both 
ind in so doing the Soviet population as a whole. It goes without saying that an 
objective analysis of Soviet society will soon refute such ideas. The Soviet 
working class does not, of course, run the state—the Party leaders are the bosses. 
The intelligentsia serves them, while the peasantry still clings to its property- 
owning instincts, which have been condemned so often by the Soviet government. 

Glezerman also criticizes some Soviet economists who were bold enough to 
tate in a discussion of the economic problems of Communism in issue No. 9 
1958) of Voprosy ekonomiki that the principle of laboring according to one’s 
abilities cannot be introduced by society until the second phase of Communism. 
Glezerman notes the workers’ right to receive according to their labor, but 
insists on their obligation to labor according to theit abilities as a means of 
speeding up the advance towards Communism. Complete confidence is expressed 
in the Party’s reform of the educational system as a further step in this advance. 
The article is in sum one of the numerous theoretical attempts made in the summer 
of 1958 at a conference on problems of the building of Communism in the USSR 
to prove that the changes presently taking place in Soviet society are the results of 
the wise policy pursued by Khrushchev. 

An article by Soviet economist E. Varga, entitled ““The Seven-Year Plan for 
the Development of the Soviet Economy and the Workers of the Capitalist 
Countries,” falls into two distinct parts. The first enumerates the Soviet Union’s 
achievements, which, in the writer’s opinion, ought to overawe workers in the 
capitalist world. They are: (1) The overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat; (2) the confiscation and transfer of 
the landowners’ property and church lands to the workers and peasants; (3) the 
building of a socialist society; (4) victory over Hitler; (5) the formation of a 
world-wide socialist system; (6) the aid to underdeveloped countries; and (7) the 
Soviet artificial satellites. An eighth Soviet wonder is apparently the new seven- 
ear plan for the development of the country’s economy. 

The second part is an attempt to show that American output has been “‘mark- 
ing time” over the last five years. Varga, who, by the way, was severely criticized 
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by Stalin in 1946, has been set the task of proving that the Soviet working class 
will, at the end of the seven-year plan, be better off than its American counterpart. 
The argument begins with the calculation that as from 1965 the lowest-paid Sovie: 
worker will be earning 6,600 rubles per year, equivalent to $1,625 at the present 
official rate. In 1965, more than seven million workers in the United States wil! 
supposedly be earning less than $1,500 annually. Apologists of the capitalist 
system are reproached for writing that the purchasing power of the dollar is no: 
four times that of the ruble, the official rate, but considerably more. Moreover, 
they apparently do this by having recourse to all sorts of subterfuges: 


[They] take the prices of various types of products on the Moscow kolkho 
market on the eve of the major holidays, when prices are higher than normal, select 
those types of products whose prices are at the moment in question low in the United 
States, and state: The purchasing power of the dollar is not four but ten times mor 
than the purchasing power of the ruble, while the Soviet workers’ standard of livin 
is correspondingly lower than the American workers’. 


Discussing the question of breakdowns in supplies in the USSR and the fac 
that the non-Communist world does not have any shortages, Varga advances th: 
rather curious argument that this situation is the best proof of the Soviet popula 
tion’s advantages over workers elsewhere in the world. The Soviet worker earns 
enough to buy up the goods on the market; such goods are unsold in the West, 
since “the income of most workers in the capitalist countries is inadeqate to 
acquire all the goods which the capitalists throw onto the market in search ot 
profits.” The final, inevitable step is to argue that the USSR will have achieved 
remarkable successes by 1965, while the United States will not have made an 
progress whatsoever. 

Academician §. Strumilin’s “Economic Tendencies of the Automation ot 
Production” analyzes the consequences the introduction of automatic processes 
will have in the Communist and non-Communist countries. According to th« 
writer, the industrialization of the economically underdeveloped countries wil! 
cause world markets to contract, thus reducing the markets available to th« 
capitalists. They will be unable to sell their goods, which in turn will prevent them 
from introducing automation of production. The low purchasing power ot 
workers’ wages at home will be a further obstacle to automation. The situation is 
quite the reverse in the USSR: The socialist society has sufficient “flexibility in its 
domestic and foreign markets [to absorb] the produce created by automation.” 
In conclusion, Strumilin points out that automation has to date only passed 
through the preliminary stages of the Soviet programs. 

An article by head of the Administration for Material and Technical Supply o! 
the Moscow Urban Sovnarkhoz I. Kalinin, “Perfect the Organization of Materia! 
and Technical Supply in Industry” is to all intents and purposes an admission 
that there are still major shortcomings in the inter-sovnarkhoz supply of industria 
goods. Insisting that disruptions in supplies will no longer be tolerated, the write: 
stresses the need for a new system of stricter state supervision of the daily ful 
fillment of interrepublic deliveries. 
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The final articles in the section on Khrushchev’s theses are “A New, Powerful 
increase in the Creative Activity of the Masses” and “For a Further Increase in 
Labor Productivity in Agriculture” by Secretary of the Leningrad City Committee 
N.. Rodionov and First Secretary of the Stavropol Krai Committee I. Lebedev, 
respectively. They both follow the well-trodden paths of listing local achieve- 
ments and announcing the successes to be expected in the new seven-year plan. 


Articles by First Secretary of the Lithuanian Communist Party A. Sneckus, 
‘Remarkable Events in the Life of the Lithuanian People,” Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Latvian SSR V. Lacis, “Forty Years of Soviet Latvia,” 
ind First Secretary of the Estonian Communist Party I. Kabin, “In the Path of 
October” mark the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet regime in these three 
republics. Their tone and content are familiar: the struggle to establish Bolshevik 
power, the “trials” undergone by these republics when independent, and the 
eventual flourishing of the economy after the Soviets had finally annexed the 
Baltic States prior to World War II. 

Finally, the “Bibliography” Section contains a review of A Book About the 
Bible by I. Kryvelev, published in 1958, in essence a further milestone in the Soviet 
overnment’s campaign against religion. A Gon ond ¥ Mote 





Publications of the Institute for A. Yurchenko’s “How the USSR Was Formed” 
the Study of the USSR: reviews the period 1917—24, during which the 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION various non-Russian peoples in the former 


* Tsarist empire set up their own governments. The 
No. 2, 1958, 116 pp. P P g 


author shows that Lenin had no intention of 
This issue begins with N. Galay’s “The Soviet allowing them to secede and how, as soon as the 
The author begins Civil War was over, the Bolsheviks set about the 


> 


Conception of Neutrality.’ 
th an analysis of the Sovict and Western defini- _ formation of a single Russian state. 
ms of neutrality, and shows the extent to which A. Kashin’s “Current Sino-Sovict Relations” 
ternational law is an instrument of Soviet prac- discusses the extent to which China can be de- 
il policy. The USSR’s line since World War II scribed as dependent on the USSR, particularly in 
it neutrality is the only way of maintaining the the economic field. The author notes that various 
ice is seen as mercly a cover for its own pressure strings are attached to Sovict offers of economic 
the neutral states. The article concludes by aid. The article then goes on to analyze the growing 
ting the prerequisites necessary if the Soviets are discontent inside China at the government’s meas- 
be rebuffed: (1) The ability to defend oneself; ures, and the extent to which internal opposition 
scientific and economic independence; (3) the __ is forcing the Chinese Communist Party to seck 
lity not to become subservient to the stronger —_ support from its neighbor. 
le. S. Stolte’s “Hungary under Moscow’s Guardi- 
S. Chellaswamy’s “Recent Indo-Soviet Rela-  anship” outlines Sovict policy in Hungary sincc 
ms” discusses Soviet attempts to woo India— the end of World War II, through the uphcavals 
momic aid, the visit of Khrushchev and of the Rajk Affair, the de-Stalinization of 1953, the 
Bulganin. The article notes, however, that the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, and its aftermath. 
nunciation of Stalin and the crushing of the A. Gaev’s “The Return to Stalinism in Soviet 
ingarian Revolution have done much to restore Art and Literature” examines the “thaw” in Soviet 
balance and caused the Indian Communist culture after the death of Stalin and the rejection 
rty considerable embarrassment. of socialist realism by Soviet writers. It then goes 
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on to discuss the Party’s counterattack which 
culminated in Khrushchev’s “For Close 
Between Literature and Art and the Life of the 
People” and the campaign against Pasternak. 

S. Yowev’s “The Background of Soviet Ideo- 
logical Strategy” analyzes Sovict exploitation for 
propaganda purposes of the term “imperi- 
alism,” and the difference between former Western 


Ties 


imperialism, economic in nature, and present So- 
viet imperialism, aiming at ideological expansion. 
Other aspects of Soviet ideology touched on are 
the approach to the countries of southeastern Asia, 
the attitude towards the satellites, proletarian 
internationalism, the campaign against NATO, 
SEATO, the Bagdad Pact, and the Soviet concept 
of “just” and “unjust” wars, in reality a cover for 
Communist aggression. 

Z. Morelli’s “Dr. Zhivago: A Pasternak Mile- 
stone” reviews in some detail Pasternak’s novel, 
its significance, foreign reactions to the work, and 
the furore it has provoked in the USSR. 

K. Krylov’s “Some Recent Problems in Soviet 


Agriculture” examines Soviet attempts to step up 


agricultural output since the Nineteenth Party 
Congress of 1952, in particular grain output. 
Failure to harvest in time and losses during trans- 
portation help to explain the discrepancies be- 


tween official estimates and actual yield. The 
author points out that the results achieved by no 
means reflect the enormous efforts made by the 
government to improve the situation in agriculture 
since Stalin’s death. 

A. Fedorov’s “Reorganization of Industrial 
Administration in the USSR” discusses the reor- 
ganization of March and May 1957, which resulted 
in the formation of the economic councils. The 
author shows how excessive bureaucracy, lack of 
interest, the need to fulfill the state plan at all costs 
still have an extremely detrimental effect on the 
economy. Decentralization has not removed the 
abuses inherent in the Soviet administration 
set-up, there is now even greater lack of coordi- 
nation, with specialists, for example, being dis- 
persed throughout the country, instead of working 
together in one center. 

A. Uluktuk’s “The Central Asian Soviet Re- 
public of Tadzhikistan” begins with a brief out- 
line of the history of Turkestan prior to 1917, and 
then discusses events in one republic in this area, 
Tadzhikistan, in the decade following the Bolshe- 
vik seizure of power of 1920 there—collectiviza- 
tion, relations with the national intelligentsia, and 
the gradual Sovictization of the republic. 


N. POLONSKA-VASILENKO, History of ¢/ 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences—Part II, 1931—41 
(Printed Editions), No. 43, 1958, 212 pp. (I: 
Ukrainian.) 

The present work, a continuation of the 
author’s earlier monograph on the history of thc 
Academy over the period 1918—30, takes the 
story down to the outbreak of World War II in 
1941. It outlines the Academy’s difficult position 
and the repressive measures taken by the Sovict 
government against it. A supplement contains the 
Academy’s Statutes, a list of its members, and other 
materials of interest. 
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UKRAINSKY ZBIRNIK, No. 13, 
192 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


1958, 


This issue begins with D. Solovey’s “Th« 
Results of the Party Central Committce’s Colonial 
Policy as Manifested in Statistical Data on Retail 
Trade Turnover in the Ukrainian SSR.” 

L. Halchenko’s ““The Soviet Motion Picture i 
the Ukrainian SSR” stresses the historical aspect 
of the development of the Ukrainian motion 
picture industry in the Soviet period. 

F, Hayenko’s “The Soviet Trade Unions” 
quotes many facts from the history of the Sovict 
trade union movement, analyzes the Party’s polic 
towards the organization, and the trade unions’ 
role in Soviet life. 

Also included are biographies of horticulturist 
Volodymyr Symyrenko by I. Rozhin and Professor 
Serhiy Horodetsky by N. T. Osadcha-Yanata. 

The issue ends with V. Hryhorenko’s “‘Mate- 
rials for the Study of Water Transportation in the 
Ukraine (1917—55).” 
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This issue contains the following articles 
Mirza Bala’s “A Soviet Religious Appeal”; 
V. Sukennitski’s “The Social Structure of Sovict 
Society”; A. Avtorhanov’s “The Soviet Ruling 
Class”; T. Devletcin’s ““The Economy of the 
Tatar Autonomous Republic Today” ; S. Tekiner’s 
“The Nation-wide Progrom against the Azer- 
baidzhan Turks has been Declared a National 
Holiday.” 

A section on the work of the Institute, bibli- 
ography and reviews sections, and a chronicle of 
recent events in the Soviet Union are appended. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1959 


| Report published of completion of work on 
the South Korobkovsky Mine in the region of 
he Kursk magnetic anomaly. 

Report published of launching in Denmark 
£ the “Pervomaisk,” ordered by the USSR. 

The 700-kilometer Taishet—Lena railroad 
comes into operation. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
\fghan Second Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Sardar Muhammed 
Naim. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR M. P. Tarasov 
eceives the Mongolian Ambassador. 


2 Khrushchev receives Naim. 


3 Session of the Belorussian Supreme Sovict and 
’arty Central Committee held in Minsk to mark 
the fortieth anniversaries of the formation of 
he Belorussian SSR and Communist Party. 

TASS report published on the launching of 
he Soviet artificial planet Lunik. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for the US. 

Mikoyan arrives in Copenhagen en route for 
the US. 

Protocol of general agreement on Soviet- 
ndonesian economic and technical coopera- 
tion, concluded on September 15, 1956, signed 
n Jakarta. 


4 Report published of signing of act on the 
ransfer to the Polish government of archives 
presently in the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
SSR’s. 

Khrushchev’s speech at session of the 
Supreme Soviet and Party Central Committee 
if the Belorussian SSR published. 

Report published of the award of orders and 
nedals to 407 art and literary figures in the 
Kazakh SSR. 


[he Mongolian Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 
The Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theater Company ends its tour in Moscow. 
Delegation of East German cooperative 
workers arrives in Moscow from Berlin. 


Ninth plenary session of the Administration 
of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge begins in 
Moscow. 

Death reported of member of the Academy 
of Building and Architecture K. S. Alabyan. 

Czech trade delegation headed by chairman 
of the State Planning Board Otokar Symanek 
arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev leaves Minsk for Moscow. 

Polish Minister of Culture and Art Tadeusz 
Halinski arrives in Moscow. 

Franco-Soviet talks on cultural and scientific 
cooperation in 1959 begin in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet educationalists arrives 
in Bagdad. 


Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR ends in Tashkent. 

Macmillan’s telegram of congratulations to 
Khrushchev on the successful launching of the 
Soviet artificial planet Lunik published. 

Voroshilov receives the Lebanese Ambas- 
sador. 

TASS report published that the artificial 
planet will enter an orbit around the sun. 

Naim leaves Moscow for home. 

Order of Lenin presented to Karaganda, 
Akmolinsk, Pavlodar, and West Kazakhstan 
oblasts for the successful fulfillment of the 
state agricultural plan. 


Materials of press conference held in the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR on the 
launching of the Soviet artificial planet Lunik 
published. 

East German reply to Soviet government 
note on the Berlin situation handed to Soviet 
Ambassador M. G. Pervukhin. 

Soviet-Afghan communiqué on Naim’s stay 
in the USSR published. 

Iraqi prime minister Abdel Karim Kassem 
receives head of delegation for Soviet-Iraqi 
economic and technical cooperation P. A. 
Maletin. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to Eisenhower on the 
US government’s attitude to the status of 
Berlin published. 
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Report published of death of Soviet writer 
B. A. Lavrenev. 

Fourth Congress of Armenian Writers ends 
in Erevan. 

Order of Lenin presented to Stalingrad 
Oblast for successful fulfillment of the state 
agricultural plan. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
Patolichev receives Romanian Minister of 
Trade Marcel Popescu. 


Fourth plenary session of the Organizing 
Committee of the Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR begins in Leningrad. 

Chairman of the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs of the Soviet of the Union M. A. Suslov 
receives Stockholm Municipality Councillor 
J. Meer. 

Patolichev receives head of Yugoslav trade 
delegation M. Lalovic. 


Upper Chamber of the Argentinean Parliament 
ratifies Soviet-Argentinean agreement on the 
granting of $100 million credit to Argentina for 
the purchase of petroleum industry equipment. 

Preliminary protocol of Soviet-Polish cul- 
tural cooperation in 1959 signed in Moscow. 


Report published by the Committee for Lenin 
Prizes in the Sphere of Literature and Art on 
the candidates for the 1959 prizes. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR ratifying the composition 
of the Central Electoral Commission for the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
published. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to President Urrutia 
of Cuba recognizing the new Cuban govern- 
ment published. 

Soviet draft peace treaty with Germany 
published. 

Soviet note to the US government on a 
peace treaty with Germany and on the Berlin 
situation published. 

Soviet note to the Belgian government on 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
published. 

US, British, and French replies to the Soviet 
government note of November 27, 1958 
published. 

Appeal of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions to UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjéld on the situation in Korea 
published. 


Soviet Ambassador to Canada A. A. Arutyun- 


yan arrives in Ottawa. 
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17 


Session of the Soviet-Japanese fishing com- 
mission begins in Tokyo. 

Protocol of Soviet-Lebanese mutual trade 
for 1959 signed in Beirut. 


Soviet notes to the East and West German 
governments on the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty published. 

East German note on the Berlin situation 


published. 


Excerpts from Eleanor Roosevelt’s letter to the 
head of the Soviet delegation at the Geneva 
conference on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Soviet foreign ministry note to the 
embassy in Moscow proposing the resumption 
of the Geneva conference on ways of prevent- 
ing a surprise attack published. 

Fifth session of the council of the Central 
Institute for Nuclear Research begins at Dub: 
near Moscow. 

Eleventh session of the Soviet-Hungarian 
commission for scientific and technical cooper- 
ation ends in Moscow. 

Fourteenth Moscow City Party conference 
begins. 


a) 


All-union census begins in the USSR. 


Joint communiqué of Franco-Soviet com- 
mission for cultural and technical cooperation 
published. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the USSR on the results of 
the fulfillment of the state economic plan 
for 1958. 

Fifth session of the Soviet-Albanian com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
held in Moscow. 

Mikoyan has talk with Dulles in Washington 

Twentieth Congress of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party begins in Kiev. 

Twenty-third Congress of the Belorussian 
Communist Party ends in Minsk. 

Ninth Congress of the Kazakh Communist 
Party ends in Alma-Ata. 

Fourteenth Moscow Oblast Party conference 
begins. 


Memorandum on Soviet-Iranian relations in 
connection with the proposed signing of a 
US-Iranian military pact published. 
Twentieth Congress of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party ends in Kiev. 
Fourteenth Moscow Oblast Party conference 
ends. 
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Mikoyan has talk with Eisenhower in 
Washington. 

Session of the Administration of the USSR- 
Korea Friendship Society held in Moscow. 

Eighth session of Sino-Soviet commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation ends in 
Peiping. 
The Deputy Chairman of the Albanian Council 
of Ministers arrives in Moscow from Peiping. 

Communiqué published on Soviet-Czech 
talks on trade and economic questions. 


Khrushchev receives delegation of represent- 
itives of the Polish people’s councils headed 
by deputy chairman of the Polish Council of 
Ministers Zenon Nowak. 

Fifth Congress of Georgian Writers begins 
in Tbilisi. 


0 Khrushchev receives two US public figures. 


Khrushchev holds reception for graduates 
in the Moscow University Cultural Center. 

Fifteenth Congress of the Turkmen Com- 
munist Party ends in Ashkhabad. 

Augmented session of the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences held in Moscow on the 
long-term development of the biological 
sciences. 

Eleventh session of Soviet-Rumanian com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Moscow. 

East German reply to Soviet government 
note of January 10, 1959 published. 

Trade agreement for 1959 signed in Moscow 
between Soviet and Hungarian cooperative 
organizations. 

Mikoyan leaves New York for home. 
Finnish President U. K. Kekkonen arrives in 
Leningrad. 

The Czech Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Fifth session of the council of the Central 
Institute for Nuclear Research ends in Dubna. 


2 All-union census ends. 


Outline of the decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On the 
Supervision of the Country’s Physical Culture 
and Sports” published. 

Polish note to the Soviet government on 
the Soviet draft peace treaty with Germany 
published. 

Khrushchev has talk with Kekkonen in 
Leningrad. 

Mikoyan arrives in Copenhagen en route for 
home from the US. 
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Death reported of Soviet writer V. N. 
Sayanov. 

The Iraqi Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Talks on Soviet-Hungarian cultural and 
scientific cooperation end in Moscow. 

Association for Friendship and Cultural 
Cooperation with the Latin American Coun- 
tries founded in Moscow. 

Polish delegation headed by Deputy Chair- 
man of the Polish Council of Ministers Zenon 
Nowak leaves Moscow for home. 


Patolichev has talk with Finnish Minister 
for Trade and Industry A. Karjalainen in 
Leningrad. 

Soviet government statement on the Geneva 
conference on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Finnish reply to the Soviet government note 
of January 10, 1959 on the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany published. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from the US. 

Khrushchev leaves Leningrad for Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at lunch given in Lenin- 
grad for Kekkonen published. 

Appeal of the Soviet parliamentary group to 
the Belgian interparliamentary group on the 
situation in the Belgian Congo published. 

The Iranian Ambassador leaves Moscow for 
home. 


Report published of press conference held by 
Mikoyan in Moscow. 

TASS statement on Bagdad Pact session in 
Karachi published. 


Talks on Soviet-Polish scientific and cultural 

cooperation in 1959 held in Moscow. 
Nomination of candidates for elections to the 

union republic supreme soviets begins. 


Twenty-first Party Congress begins in Moscow. 

Death reported of Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations P. V. Nikitin. 


Khrushchev’s report at the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, “Planned Figures for the Develop- 
ment of the National Economy of the USSR 
in 1959—65,” published. 

Protocol of Soviet-Yugoslav trade for 1959 
signed in Moscow. 


The Iraqi Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Voroshilov. 




















Munich. 
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30 Khrushchev’s reply to appeal of British peace 
movement supporters published. 
Hungarian note to the Soviet governmenton 13 M. D. Kovrigina released from her position as 





East German delegation headed by Chair- I. T. Novikov appointed Minister of Electric 
man of the Council of Ministers Otto Grote- Power Station Construction of the USSR. 
wohl arrives in Moscow. 


10 N. I. Koryukin appointed Ambassador 
Switzerland. 


the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany Minister of Health of the USSR in connect 
published. with her transfer to other duties. 

31 TASS report published on the reduction in the S. V. Kurashov appointed Minister 
size of the Soviet armed forces by 300,000 men. Health of the USSR. 


21 D. Karaev released from his duties as Chair 
of the Council of Ministers of the Turk: 





Changes and Appointments SSR in connection with his appointment 
4 Report published of the abolition of the All- First Secretary of the Turkmen Party Cer 
Union Ministry of Electric Power Stations and Committee. 
the formation of the All-Union Ministry of B. Ovezov appointed Chairman of 
Electric Power Station Construction. Council of Ministers of the Turkmen SSR. 


Contributors to this Issue 


Portuyxo, A. Engineer and journalist. Worked in the Soviet Union as an engineer and economic 
consultant. Frequent contributor to Institute publications. 


Jurczenxo, A. Jurist. Former associate of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev. Now Profi 
of Law in the Ukrainian Free University and associate of the Ukrainian Free Academy of Scie: 


Guovinsky, E. Professor and departmental head in the Ukrainian Polytechnical School and prot: 
of the Ukrainian Free University, Munich. Worked for many years in the Ukrainian Scientific Institute, 
Warsaw. Author of numerous works on the Soviet economy. 
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